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ITALY ENTERS THE WAR 


UST at the moment when Austria is rejoicing at 

the prospect of clearing the Russians from her 

northern province another enemy arises on her 

southern frontier. A fresh army of a million or 
more and a new navy have been added to the forces of 
the Allies. The two central European powers are now 
completely surrounded by belligerent or antagonistic 
nations. The Balkan States, which separate them from 
their only outside ally, Turkey, are likely soon to join 
the ranks of their enemies. Rumania is said to be bound 
by a recent treaty to enter the war if Italy does, Greece 
will probably follow her example, and Bulgaria will find 
it difficult to remain neutral and dangerous to take sides 
against her three hostile neighbors, Serbia, Greece and 
Rumania. 

The participation of Italy in the conflict has long been 
anticipated and often prematurely announced. It was 
not so much the weakness of the Dreibund as the 
strength of the Entente Cordiale that took Germany by 
surprize last August. The Germans appear to have ex- 
pected that Italy would remain neutral but not that 
England would become a belligerent, and their anger 
was proportionate to their disappointment. At least no 
great animosity against Italy has been allowed to ap- 
pear in the German press, tho now, when their former 
ally becomes their active enemy, the accusations of 
treachery are loud and bitter. 

Since the text of that famous treaty which has for 
thirty-three years controlled European politics has never 
been published, it would be idle to discuss whether Aus- 
tria’s attack on Serbia without consulting Italy, or Ita- 
ly’s refusal to come to the aid of Austria when she 
asked her to, was a violation of it. As a matter of fact, 
the Triple Alliance was virtually abrogated ten years 
ago, and, altho it has been duly renewed and formally 
approved since then, the convention was unable to pre- 
vent Italy’s increasing alienation from Austria and 
gradual approachment to France. Italy was persuaded 
by Bismarck to enter the Alliance for protection against 


France, but for many years the fears, and consequently 
the animosity of Italy, have been directed toward Aus- 
tria. In the Balkans the interests of Italy and Austria 
conflicted, and the Italians remaining under the Aus- 
trian flag have never ceased to call upon their country- 
men to rescue them. 

The Austrian rules with the arrogance of the Prus- 
sian, but without his efficiency. For fifty years Venetia 
was under Austrian administration, and how the’ Ital- 
ians liked it may be seen by the tablet in the Doges’ 
Palace, which records the vote of the people in 1866 on 
the question of annexation to Italy. The referendum 
showed 647,000 in favor of reuniting with Italy and 60 
in favor of remaining with Austria. If a vote were 
taken of the inhabitants of Triest and the Trentino, as 
we hope there will be before their disposition is settled, 
the majority in favor of coming into the Italian King- 
dom would very likely be as large. 

In spite of our national neutrality we cannot avoid a 
certain sympathy with the ambitions of the Italian Irre- 
dentists, at least in so far as they concern territory in- 
habited chiefly by Italians. We also sympathize with 
their growing abhorrence of the German and Austrian 
methods of warfare, tho we cannot feel it so poignantly 
as they do from the contact with refugees from Bel- 
gium, France and Serbia. But, more than all, the hope 
of America is that the action of Italy may hasten the 
end of the war. 

Whether it would have been better policy for Italy to 
have accepted what Austria offered rather than risk all 
in the attempt to grasp more remains for the future to 
determine. But, wise or unwise, it is the people’s will. 
Here was no case of forced and hasty action under com- 
pulsion of an autocrat or of secret agreements. There 
has been ample time for deliberation and discussion. 
Parliament by an overwhelming majority supports the 
Government, and the people have supported Parliament 
by their demonstrations. The nation as a whole has ac- 
accepted the responsibility for the grave decision. 


THE WATERLOO OF A BOSS 


R. BARNES of Albany may well find himself 

wishing that he had manifested in his own case 
the disinclination to libel suits characteristic of another 
famous political personage, Big Tim Sullivan, of Tam- 
many Hall. Big Tim was urged by friends to sue an 
opponent for libel, and responded with conviction, “No, 
sir; don’t ever do it. They’ll only go and prove it on 
you.” 


Last July Mr. Roosevelt said in effect that there was 


a corrupt political alliance between Mr. Barnes and Mr. 
Murphy, of Tammany Hall, and that Mr. Barnes worked 
thru a corrupt alliance between crooked business and 
crooked politics. Now he has “proved it on him.” 
The jury at Syracuse has declared that in so saying 
Mr. Roosevelt did not libel Mr. Barnes. 

The outcome of this famous case should have two im- 
portant results. 

It should drive William Barnes from political life. It 
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should deprive him of what influence and weight have 
been his in the councils of the Republican party, “The 
defendant,” said Judge Andrews in charging the jury, 
“must prove to you that his charges were true.” And 
the verdict of the jury declared that they were true. 

What use should the Republican party have among 
its leadership for a man guilty of an improper and 
tainted alliance with a boss of an opposing party? What 
use should the people of the state of New York and of 
the nation have among their political leaders for a man 
guilty of an illicit and dishonest alliance between 
crooked business and crooked politics? In asking these 
questions, be it noted, we are using the language not of 
Mr. Roosevelt but of Mr. Justice Andrews. The Repub- 
lican party must purge itself of a leadership that is un- 
worthy and inimical to the public welfare. 

The case should further demonstrate, to those who 
have doubted, that Theodore Roosevelt, whatever his 
shortcomings of manner or method, of temper or taste, 
however one may disagree with his policies and his po- 
litical beliefs, is a politician untouched by corruption, 
a man whose public life has been devoted to what he 
believed to be the common good. In all the testimony 
adduced by the plaintiff to discredit him before the jury 
and the world there was no evidence of corrupt motive, 
no implication of dishonesty. It is true that it was 
shown that Mr. Roosevelt had often worked harmoni- 
ously with political bosses. But this fact should have 
been as well known before the trial as after. Mr. Roose- 
velt has never attempted either to deny or to conceal it. 

There is a distinction, however, that should be kept 
in mind. It is one thing to work with a boss so long as 
he is willing to go your way, opposing and forsaking 
him the moment he substitutes personal ends and pri- 
vate gain for the common interest; it is quite another 
to join with a boss in selfish exploitation of the com- 
munity in which he has political power. Mr. Roose- 
velt has worked with bosses, even with Mr. Barnes. 
There is always danger, of course, in such associations; 
for a man runs great risk of being misunderstood. 
But Mr. Roosevelt has not let bosses use him for evil 
purposes. No evidence in the trial just closed showed 
Mr. Roosevelt conspiring with any boss or politician 
against the public welfare. Much evidence showed him 
defending the general good against their selfish machi- 
nations. 

This is Mr. Roosevelt’s second spectacular victory in 
a libel suit. It will, of course, be intensely gratifying to 
all his friends, personal and political. It should also 
gratify those who hate bossism and the alliance for gain 
between politics and business. 








THE LEAGUE OF PEACE AT MOHONK 


HE Annual Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference 

was held last week on the beautiful mountain top 
where, for over a generation now, the friends of peace 
have annually foregathered. One would have thought 
from reading the daily papers that the most important 
issues discussed were those relating to national defense. 
But from the opening address of John Basset Moore, 
generally considered the leading American international 
lawyer, to the final remarks of Mr. Smiley, the idea of 
the League of Peace seemed to grow in favor. It was 
made the dominant theme of the addresses of Mr. Theo- 





dore Marburg, ex-Minister of Belgium; Prof. John B. 
Clark, of Columbia University; Henri La Fontaine, 
president of the Berne Peace Bureau; ex-President 
Eliot, of Harvard, and the editor of The Independent. 
Moreover, it formed the frontispiece of the platform 
finally adopted. 

It has now been favored at all five of the peace con- 
gresses held since the war broke out; the Central Or- 
ganization for Durable Peace, at The Hague, April 7-10; 
the International Conference of Women, at The Hague, 
April 28-30; the National Peace Congress, at Chicago, 
February 26-28; the World Court Congress, at Cleve- 
land, May 13-14, and now the Mohonk Conference. 

But most significant of all it is announced that a com- 
mittee of one hundred, led by ex-President Taft and 
including such distinguished Americans as President 
Lowell, of Harvard, Alton B. Parker, Oscar S. Straus, 
Judge George Grey, and Jacob M. Dickinson, are hoping 
to call next month a conference at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, where the greatest League of Peace known 
to history was born, to see how the idea on an interna- 
tional scale can best be brought to the‘attention of the 
governments and peoples of the world. 

The League of Peace is evidently to be the next great 
step in the peace movement. We purpose to discuss it 
fully in an early issue of The Independent. 








INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE SUBMARINE 
UPPOSE that Germany refuses our demands, that 
all efforts of diplomacy fail, and that the conciliation 

and mediation which may be offered by outside nations 

are rejected. . 

If war is then declared, let us see just what we shail 
be fighting for. 

We maintain that Germany has violated international 
law as it now stands. If this is so, the claim that the 
killing of the passengers of the “Lusitania” is criminal 
is unanswerable. 

Germany contends, however, that the issue should not 
be settled on the basis of international law as it now 
stands, but as it should stand in view of the use of sub- 
marines. 

If this view is accepted it is not yet clear that there 
would be any real change in the situation. For we are 
inclined to believe that, when international law comes 
to be revised, the best opinion of the nations will 
still forbid the killing of non-combatants on merchant 
ships. 

But any such revision of international law must con- 
sider the following points: . 

(1) The Germans have a right to prevent contraband 
freight from reaching their enemies, provided that, in 
intercepting it, they violate no right that should take 
precedence of this one. 

(2) The right of passengers to life does take prece- 
dence of the right to stop contraband cargoes. 

(3) If it is known that a ship is likely to be destroyed 
and passengers have the option of going on another, 
their lives are not absolutely threatened, since a condi- 
tion is offered by accepting which they will be safe. 

(4) In this case the belligerent assumes the right to 
fix the condition under which the passengers may live, 
the condition, namely, that they go by other ships. 

(5) Does the right of the passengers to sail on the 
threatened ship take precedence of the right of the bel- 
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ligerent to stop the contraband cargoes? If, as we have 
supposed, the German contention, as to what interna- 
tional law ought to be and probably will become, be ac- 
cepted as a basis for deciding the pending case, the 
right of passengers to sail on the threatened ship may 
have to give way to that of the belligerent to stop con- 
traband cargoes. 

(6) It is uncertain what international law will become 
when full cognizance shall be taken of the effect of using 
submarines. It is not the prerogatives of either party in 
the war to decide this great issue by itself and act on 
the decision. 

(7) There is immediate need of a conference of pow- 
ers to determine what rule should be observed during 
the continuance of the present war. 

(8) If such a conference should decide that passen- 
gers may properly be barred from ships carrying muni- 
tions of war, the right to kill the sailors and officers of 
merchant ships will come into question. 

(9) The rescuing of the crews of ships with such 
contraband cargoes will be relatively easy and may be 
made obligatory, or 

(10) It would be possible to confine the carrying of 
munitions of war to auxiliary naval ships, which should 
be fully armed for self defense. 

The issues here stated will have to be settled by nego- 
tiation, even tho a war should precede the settlement. 
It is better, then, to settle them without war. 





STAND BY THE PROTOCOL 


HE Peace Protocol in the great garment trade in 

New York is unquestionably the most important 
attempt yet made in the United States to substitute law 
for war in industrial relations. It ranks as a measure of 
industrial peace with the compulsory arbitration law of 
New Zealand and the compulsory investigation law of 
Canada. 

The protocol came into being after the great strike of 
1910 and was the work largely of three men—Louis 
D. Brandeis, the eminent Boston lawyer; Julius Henry 
Cohen, long recognized as one of the ablest and most 
public-spirited of the younger New York attorneys, and 
Meyer London, now the only Socialist member of the 
House of Representatives. 

The protocol has already been of inestimable benefit 
to both employers and employees, It has been the sub- 
ject of numerous magazine articles and of a sympathetic 
investigation and report by the United States Govern- 
ment. It has been copied in other cities and trades. It 
has abolished the brutality of the lockout and the vio- 
lence of the strike. It has established the preferential 
shop—a happy solution of the deadlock between the 
open and the closed shop idea. It has bettered the condi- 
tion of the workers. It has improved the sanitary con- 
ditions in the shops. And above all it has raised the in- 
dustry from a cut-throat business to a codperative pro- 
fession. 

Yet it is now proposed by the manufacturers to abro- 
gate it. Their contention is that the union is not living 
up to its provisions in good faith. Of course, neither the 
protocol nor any other scrap of paper executes itself. 
The most perfect constitution will not work without the 
proper spirit on the part of those who carry out its pro- 
visions and have to abide by them. No doubt the manu- 








facturers have just grievances. But will they assert that 
they themselves have always carried out their part of 
the joint agreement with scrupulous regard for the 
rights of their employees? 

The truth is, that there are no fundamental differ- 
ences in the present controversy that cannot be settled 
by the employment of common sense and a little good 
humor, especially as the machinery of the protocol 
provides ready ways both for the amendment of the 
protocol and for the development of the industry as far 
and as fast as both sides can unanimously agree on 
ways and means. 

Now is the time above all others to stand by the pro- 
tocol. Otherwise this great industry will lapse into in- 
dustrial warfare, with all the stupidity and cruelty that 
implies. Has Europe no lessons now for those who aban- 
don reason for force in human relations? 








CHURCH, STATE AND MARRIAGE 


HAT is the authority that has the right to declare 

a marriage lawful or unlawful? Is it the church, 
or is it the state? There are quite diverse views on this 
subject, and exclusive and contradictory claims by the 
church and the state give occasion to very disagreeable 
consequences. There are many cases in this country in 
which parties legally married by the state are declared 
by the church to be living in sin and their children de- 
clared to be illegitimate. 

Which power is it, then, the civil or the ecclesiastical, 
that has the real and final right to decide as to the valid- 
ity of marriage? 

Historically not necessarily either. In many nations 
capture has made marriage valid. Thus Briseis became 
the legal wife of Achilles, and Chryseis the wife of King 
Agamemnon. Thus in Bible story the remnant of Ben- 
jamin secured their wives, and so were the Sabine maid- 
ens wedded in Roman story. But the world over valid 
marriage has been contracted by the simple agreement 
of the parents of the boy and girl. In India to this day 
she may be married from infancy. Indeed, except under 
modern civilization and certain claims of the Christian 
Church, neither government nor religion has assumed 
any control of the matter beyond recognizing the valid- 
ity of what others have done, the parents, or the parties 
themselves, or the captor of the maiden. 

Under modern complex civilization all this free and 
easy way of marrying has to be reduced to order, and 
limited by the public welfare. Once polygamy was justi- 
fiable; it is so no longer in our civilization. On every 
other subject the decision as to what is for the general 
good is left to the law-power of the state. It is for the 
good of the people as a whole that there be an authority 
which shall settle what is best for the people as to who 
should marry and how and when, and what are the con- 
ditions that make a valid marriage. In a free govern- 
ment, in which the people rule, they are the ones to de- 
cide, by their chosen representatives, what is for their 
general interest. They represent the whole people, and 
not any class. Their right of decision is primary, and is 
superior to any other that can be named. No church can 
do it, for it represents only a fraction of the people; or 
it may be that it is not itself representative but is ruled 
by a class within itself. : 

Has the church, then, nothing to say as to the duties 
and conditions of marriage? Certainly it has. The state 
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defines and punishes manslaughter or theft in all their 
degrees; and the church also condemns these offenses, 
with penalties. Almost always the church will agree, and 
can hardly help agreeing with the state, and it will be 
the duty of the church to condemn what the state con- 
demns. The state can better judge what is for the benefit 
of the people than can the church; it is its business to 
declare whether a man may marry his deceased wife’s 
sister, or whether a belief in divorce nullifies marriage, 
or what shall be the law of divorce. For the laws and 
conditions of marriage are not matters of essential 
righteousness, but are governed by social conditions; 
while the behavior of the parties in marriage is of es- 
sential righteousness, and there the conscience of the 
parties is supreme, with which the voice of the church 
must express itself. 


GETTING RID OF THE RAILS 


HE auto-locomotive was not born to rails. It took 
to them at the age of thirty because the roads were 
so rough and rubber tires had not been invented a hun- 
dred years ago. But late in the nineties it jumped the 
track and ever since has been running about the country 
like a wild colt, dashing up grassgrown lanes, waking 
up rural inns, climbing mountains, racing aside the surf, 
toting freight thru city streets, conveying gay parties 
of tourists into the unknown parts of their native land. 
This is the new freedom such as rejoices the aeroplane 
when it flies over mountain and stream and the tele- 
graph message when it leaves the wires, which have 
kept it earth bound, and soars thru ethereal space. 
It is the adaptability and convenience of the railless 


vehicle which has brought the automobile so quickly 


into favor. It is not confined to stated streets and fixed 


hours. It is obedient to the needs or whims of the owner | 


and goes when and where he will. But few of us can 
afford automobiles, tho more of us own them. Those who 


could pay no more than five cents a ride have had to 


stick to the trolley cars which ran up the same old 
streets every day regardless of the convenience of any 
individual passenger. 

But now we turn to a new page in the history of loco- 
motion when’ convenience and economy come together 
for the first time. 


There was a little man 
Had a wooden leg; 

Hadn’t any a: 
Didn’t want to beg. 


So he took four spools, 
And an old tin can, 
Called it jitney 
And the blamed thing ran. 

It’s bound to run. Nothing can stop the jitney now, 
no corporation, no legislation. The era of extortion and 
of corruption is over. The cab service of our American 
cities has been the modern form of highway robbery. 
The tourist in Europe revels in the cheap carriage rides, 
but when he returns he is held up at the dock by an 
insolent cabman who charges all he dares, and then forces 
him to pay a compulsory “gratuity” as great as the 
European cab tolls. 

The taxicab at first promised some relief. That was 
why its introduction was fought by the vested interests 
as now they are fighting the jitney. But the mechanical 
accountant proved to be almost as greedy and unreliable 
as its human predecessor, so the common people have 


been confined to the street cars. The street car lines 
requiring exclusive privileges on the streets were quasi- 
municipal services. Sometimes the city ran the street 
cars. Sometimes the street cars ran the city. 

But the jitney bus is independent because it demands 
no special favors. It tears up no pavement. It sets up no 
poles. It lays no third rail. It has the same right to the 
public street as the farmer’s wagon or the one-horse 
buggy, or the limousine, and it asks for nothing more. 
It goes wherever people want to go even tho it be thru 
a pretty street instead of an ugly one. It requires but 
little capital because it does not need to build a power 
house or to buy the right of way or the town council. 
It only needs to be let alone. If our American habit of 
legislative antagonism toward every new thing can be 
held in abeyance for a few years the jitney may develop 
into a very useful institution. 


OUR OLDEST CONTRIBUTOR 
HE oldest, and we may say the best loved, of the 
familiar writers for The Independent has been 
translated. He did not die as others die, an old man 
wasting away, tho he was well past four-score years, but 
in his full strength like Moses, for in his usual health 


‘he was sailing in a boat on his Florida lake when sud- 


denly, without a struggle, he was taken away. 

Edward Payson Powell, from a period before the birth 
of those who now chronicle his passing away, had been a 
constant and favorite contributor to our columns, writ- 
ing both editorially and under his name. For little more 
than a dozen years he was the successful pastor of im- 
portant churches, first in Adrian, Michigan, then in 
St. Louis, and then in Chicago; but from the beginning 
he was a writer for the press, and his love for agricul- 
ture, man’s first and divinest way of gaining a liveli- 
hood, led him to choose early the life of a farmer in 
his own college town of Clinton, New York, where he 
could expend all his taste and his science in the creation 
of a modern Eden, richer in developed fruits and plants 
than Adam ever saw, yet reading and studying and 
growing ever nearer to nature and nearer to the heart 
of man and the soul of God. Here it was his pleasure 
and more than half his life to speak to a larger audi- 
ence than any pulpit could offer. 

It was because his heart was so near to nature that 
his readers loved him. And he loved humanity as 
he loved nature. He lifted his readers above the 
“getting and spending” that “lay waste our powers,” 
and ever bade us see the beautiful and the good around 
us and in us. He was full of wisdom, not in fruits and 
trees and bees and birds alone, but in the training of 
boys and girls more than of vines and flowers, 
for education was a hobby of his, and he never 
lost the spirit of the preacher and the purpose, 
while he left*behind him the tone with the garb. His 
text may have been Northern Spys or bluebirds, or the 
last bulletin from some agricultural station, but the les- 
son of it was ever beauty and wisdom and goodness, so 
easily, so sympathetically exprest, that we read and felt 
happier and nearer to the footsteps along the lilies of 
Galilee. 

Up to the end his heart and his pen worked, and the 
latest—tho not, we are glad to say, the last—of his arti- 
cles for The Independent appears in this issue. 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














' - As parliament re- 
Italian Parliament assembled on the 


Votes for War 20th the galleries 
were filled with spectators who greeted 
with applause the arrival of the repre- 
sentatives of the Allied Powers and of 
the United States. The orator of the 
war party, the poet Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, who came too late to find room 
in the public tribune, was lifted up and 
passed over the heads of the crowd to 
the front row. When the deputies saw 


him they all rose and cheered for five 
minutes. 

Premier Salandra opened the session 
by presenting a bill “to meet the event- 
ual expenses of a national war” and 
grant full powers to the Government to 
deal with all public matters after the 
declaration of war. He explained the 
reasons which had led the Government 
to this action as follows: 


Since the unification of Italy, Italy has 
striven by every means in her power to 
maintain peace by means of alliances and 
friendships. She has tolerated the insecurity 
of her own frontiers and laid in abeyance 
her national aspirations. 

Despite Austria’s efforts to crush out the 
undying Italian spirit in the “unredeemed 
provinces” we have st by this policy. 
Now, however, when Austria has violated 
the Triple Alliance and provoked the Eu- 
ropean conflagration, Italy, after vainly 
striving to reach an agreement, has been 
compelled to denounce the Triple Alliance 
and, lest she be left isolated, has provided 
for the safeguarding of her own interests. 

The ultimatum which the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire addrest last July to Serbia 
annulled at one blow the effects of a long 
sustained effort by violating the pact which 
bound us to that state, violated the pact in 
form, for it omitted to conclude a prelim- 
inary agreement with us or even give us 
notification, and violated it also in sub- 
stance, for it sought to disturb, to our det- 
riment, the delicate system of territorial 
possessions and spheres of influence which 
had been set up in the Balkan peninsula. 

But more than any particular point, it 


was the whole spirit of the treaty which - 


was wronged and even supprest, for by un- 
loosing in the world a most terrible war, 
in direct contravention of our interests and 
sentiments, the balance which the Triple 
Alliance should have helped to assure was 
destroyed and the problem of Italy’s na- 
tional integrity was virtually and irresist- 
ibly revived. 


Foreign Minister Sonnino drew from 


his pocket and presented to the presi- 
dent of the Chamber the Italian Green 
Book containing an account of the pour- 
parlers with Austria from September 
9 to May 4, when he formally denounced 
the Triple Alliance. 

After brief discussion in which no 
opposition was voiced the bill was 
passed in the Chamber by a vote of 407 
to 74. In the Senate on the following 
day 262 votes were cast in favor and 
only two against. There were thirty- 
four Intransigeant Socialists who not 
only voted against the war bill but re- 
tained their seats in silence when all 
the other deputies rose and cheered for 
Italy and the King. .The rest of the 
opposition was made up of the followers 
of ex-Premier Giolitti, who has used his 


utmost endeavors to maintain Italian 
neutrality, but in vain. 

On May 23 the Duke of Avarna, 
Italian Ambassador at Vienna, present- 
ed to the Austrian Foreign Office a 
formal declaration of war as follows: 


Declaration has been made, as from the 
fourth of this month, to the Imperial and 
Royal Government of the grave motives for 
which Italy, confident in her wes right, 
proclaimed annulled and henceforth with- 
out effect her treaty of alliance with Aus- 
tria-Hungary, which was violated by the 
Imperial and Royal Government, and re- 
sumed her liberty of action in this respect. 

The Government of the King, firmly re- 
solved to provide by all means at its dis- 
posal for safeguarding Italian rights and 
interests, cannot fail in its duty to take 
against every existing and future menace 
measures which events impose upon it for 
the fulfilment of national aspirations. His 
Majesty the King declares that he con- 
siders himself from tomorrow in a state of 
war with Austria-Hungary. 
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International News Service 


THE COMMANDER OF THE ITALIAN NAVY 
The Duke of the Abruzzi, explorer, sailor, 


popular favorite 





: - _. On May 22 all of 
pre gas ele provinces 

along the Aus- 
trian border were placed under martial 
law and all soldiers born between 1876 
and 1895 were called to the colors. 
This would mean practically all of 
Italy’s trained men, some 3,300,000, 
but it is not generally supposed that 
more than a million or a million and a 
half at the most will be put into the 
field at present. All the vehicles and 
draught animals in the country have 
been subject to government requisition 
for transport purposes. The army on 
the northern frontier has been placed 
in charge of Count Luigi Cadorna, 
Chief of Staff of the Italian army, with 
headquarters at Vicenza. He is of noble 
Piedmont family and now sixty-five 
years old. 

The barracks at Rovereto in Aus- 
trian Tyrol were blown up, presumably 
by some Italian, as this is one of the 
towns chiefly inhabited by Italians and 
in the region which Italy has gone to 
war to obtain. All of the Italians of 
military age regident in Triest and 
other Austrian towns have been trans- 
ported into the interior for internment. 
The Austrians on May 21 cut the tele- 
graph and telephone lines at the fron- 
tiers and destroyed the bridges. Rail- 
way trains were halted and seized as 
they crost the boundary line between 
the two countries. 

The Austrian Government has asked 
that Ambassador Page take charge of 
the Austrians in Italy. The Italians in 
Austria and Germany will be watched 
over by the Swiss representatives in 
those countries. 

The position of the Pope in case of 
war involves many delicate questions 
and it is not yet certain how they are 
to be adjusted. The Vatican is entitled 
on the ground of its extra-territoriality 
to maintain uninterrupted diplomatic 
intercourse with all foreign Powers, 
but the Italian Government, feeling 
that it would be dangerous to allow 
the Ambassador of Austria-Hungary 
and the Minister of Bavaria to remain 
in Rome during the war has suspended 
the clause in the law of guarantees 
which permits diplomatic representa- 
tives at the Vatican. Pope Benedict 
has recalled the representatives of the 
Vatican in Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary on the ground that being Italians 
their position would be difficult. France 
is not represented at the Vatican since 
the separation of Church and State, 
but Great Britain, for the first time in 
centuries, has sent a representative to 
the Pope. 

The first skirmish of the war took 
place in the region of Tonale Pass on 
the western side of Austrian Tyrol 
near the Swiss border. A small Aus- 
trian patrol crost the frontier and was 
driven back by the Italian Alpine chas- 
seurs. 
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RUSSIANS LOSING GALICIA 
The extent of the Austro-German victory in Galicia is shown by the above map where the lightly 
shaded area represents the territory lost by the Russians during the month of May. General 
Mackensen’s troops advancing from the vicinity of Cracow have crossed the San River, recaptured 
the fortified town of Jaroslav and are within gunshot of the fortress of Przemysl. In eastern 
Galicia the Russians claim successes, but since they mention fighting north of Drohobycz it is 
evident they have also lost ground on this — Ly whole, they are back where they were in 
eptember 


In no country has 
there been such 
popular enthusi- 
asm shown for the war as in Italy. On 
May 22, when King Vittorio Emanuele 
signed the bill giving the Salandra 
ministry full power to declare and con- 
duct the war and the decree ordering 
the complete mobilization of the army, 
the people of Rome turned out in mass 
to demonstrate their approval in a dra- 
matic manner. The City Council assem- 
bled in the Capitoline Palace where the 
chamber had been decorated for the oc- 
casion by historic tapestries, the 
Mayor, Prince Colonna, delivered an in- 
spiring address in which he declared 
that the time had now come to complete 
the unification of Italy. The throng 
without joined in the national anthem 
and then fell in behind the Mayor, 
councilmen and the standard of the City 
of Rome, and marched to the Quirinal 
hill. 

The square in front of the royal pal- 
ace and the tributary streets were 
packed with people as close as they 
could stand. Their number is estimated 
at a quarter of a million. When the 
King and Queen appeared with their 
children on the balcony with the flag 
of Italy on one side and the flag of 
Rome on the other the crowd burst into 
cheers which increased as the King took 
the national banner in his hands and 
kissed it. As Prince Colonna in his ad- 
dress to the sovereign: said “We are 
willing to shed our blood for the House 
of Savoy,” the King interrupted him 
by the remark, “Say rather for the 
glory of Italy.” 

After this demonstration of loyalty 
to the King the crowd marched, with 
an American flag at the head, to the 
Palazzo del Drago, the residence of the 
American Ambassador, Thomas Nelson 
Page. Here they cheered the United 
States and denounced the sinking of 
the “Lusitania.” 


The Capitol Comes 
to the Quirinal 


In Galicia, Rus- 
sians have now 
lost all they had 
gained by their hard fighting of the last 
eight months except the fortress of 
Przemysl, and this is partially invested 
and under bombardment by the Aus- 
tro-German forces. As in September 
the opposing armies are lined up along 
the San River with the eastern half of 
Galicia in the possession of the Rus- 
sians. The Austrians and Germans 
have crost to the eastern side of the 
San, both above and below Przemysl, 
for a distance of about twenty miles, 
but both to the north and the south of 
this section the Russians are holding 
their ground and claim to have re- 
pulsed the attack. If, however, the Teu- 
tonic forcés should succeed in their 
drive at the center the Russians would 
be compelled to evacuate’ Galicia. The 
Austrians claim to have captured dur- 
ing the first half of May 174,000 Rus- 
sian prisoners as well as 128 guns and 
368 machine guns. What is more im- 
portant they have regained the oil 
fields and copper mines of Galicia, 
which are their only source of these 
two essentials of modern warfare. 

On the northern side of the Vistula 
in Poland a similar eastward move- 
ment is in progress. Here the Germans 
have driven the Russians back nearly 
fifty miles in the direction of Radom. 


Russians Lose All 
Along the Line 


The German advance into the Baltic. 


provinces of Russia which the Petro- 
grad despatches at first alluded to con- 
temptuously as a mere cavalry raid for 
the destruction of crops, is evidently 
intended as a permanent occupation. 
The Germans are constructing a fifty 
mile railroad along the coast from 
Memel, the most northerly of Prussian 
ports, to Libau, the Russian port which 
they have recently captured. This will 
make connection at Libau with railroad 
running to Mitau, most of which the 
Germans already hold, and will enable 


them to bring their heavy guns to bear 
upon Riga, the Russian naval base and 
army quarters on the Baltic. Thé Rus- 
sians are making desperate efforts to 
break the German line at Shavli, but 
so far without success. 

For the first time since the war be- 
gan the Petrograd despatches have a 
pessimistic tone, and it is evident that 
the defeats of the past month in almost 
every part of the eight hundred mile 
line from the Gulf of Riga to the Pruth 
River have seriously shaken their con- 
fidence. The Russian correspondent of 
the London Daily Mail telegraphs, “As 
a result of the latest German tactics 
all that has been accomplished by the 
Russians in the Carpathians has been 
undone and months have been added to 
the duration of the war.” According 
to the Frankfurter Zeitung there are 
1,386,000 prisoners of war held in 
Germany and Austria of whom 
about 1,000,000 are Russians, 250,000 
French, 25,000 English, 50,000 Bel- 
gian and 50,000 Serbian. The total 
German loss in killed, wourided and 
missing is estimated by the London 
Chronicle at over two million men since 
the war began. The official lists. given 
out in Berlin include 1,175,681 names 
up to February 14 and the German 
losses since then must at least have 
been proportionately heavy. 


Constantinople had an 
opportunity of wit- 
nessing an wunprece- 
dented spectacle, a naval combat be- 
tween ships on opposite sides of a 
range of hills. The Turkish cruiser 
“Sultan Selim,” erstwhile the German 
“Goeben,” has been several times re- 
ported sunk or disabled but is evidently 
still able to get about, for she came 
down thru the Sea of Marmora into the 
Dardanelles and took an active part in 
the defense of the Narrows against the 
British land forces, until the super- 
dreadnought “Queen Elizabeth” put a 
stop to it by shelling her from the 


Fighting Over 
Gallipoli 
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NOT TOO OLD TO HELP 
A British Indian Mutiny veteran, aged 76, a 
coppersmith by trade, on his way to offer his 
services in the production of munitions of war 
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other side of the Gallipoli peninsula. 
The gunners of the “Queen Elizabeth” 
could not, of course, see the Turkish 
target, but their fire;'guided by aero- 


planes searing ‘aloft, was sufficiently 


accurate to compel*the retreat of the 
“Goeben.” men? 

Two days later the “Goeben’”’ tried 
the enemy on the other side by going 
up the Bosporus and attacking the Rus- 
sian fleet in the Black Sea. In this en- 
counter she was worsted, according to 
Russian accounts, and had a hole put 
thru her hull. 

The Australasian troops are making 
slow but steady progress up the penin- 
sula in spite of the stubborn resistance. 
The Turks are said to have tost more 
than seven thousand men on the night 
of the 18th, while the British loss was 
not over five hundred. The British 
have gained the hills of Krithia about 
four miles from the tip of the penin- 
sula. 

The Allied fleet attempting to force 
the Dardanelles has suffered the loss 
of a fourth battleship. This time 
the victim is the “Goliath,” which 
was torpedoed on the night of 
May 12 during an attack by Turkish 
destroyers while protecting the French 
flank just inside the strait. Twenty offi- 
cers and 160 men were saved out of 680. 


In France and Belgium 
coalition cabinets with 
‘representatives of all 
parties were organized at the beginning 
of the war, but in England the Liberal 
Ministry has up to the present carried 
on the Government tho in close con- 
sultation with the Opposition. There 
have been no party divisions in Parlia- 
ment and very little critical discussion. 
Now, however, some changes appear to 
be necessary in the Cabinet and the 
Opposition is to take part in the re- 
organization. By the parliament act of 


Cabinet Crisis 
in England 


THE GERMANS HAVE MADE THEMSELVES AT HOME IN 
The German mayor of the French town of 
Farbos, near St. Mihiel 


The official bulletin board. The poster represents 
a 42-centimeter shell, affectionately known as 
“Our Bertha.” It is captioned, “A Gift to 
Madame Francaise” 


1911 the maximum life of any parlia- 
ment was reduced from seven to five 
years, and since the present Govern- 
ment came into power in December, 
1910, it would be necessary to have an- 
other general election before the end 
of the year, but neither party wishes to 
enter upon a political campaign until 
the war is well over. 

The immediate cause of the break-up 
of the Cabinet was the report of dis- 
sensions in both navy and army. Baron 
Fisher handed in his resignation as 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, pre- 
sumably because of disagreement with 
Winston Churchill, who as First Lord 
of the Admiralty is his civilian chief. 
Mr. Churchill has been criticized by his 
enemies for having in disregard of ex- 
pert counsel involved the navy in two 
serious blunders; one when he sent 
marines to Antwerp when it was too 
late to save the city and the other when 
the fleet undertook to force the Dar- 
danelles without land support, a mis- 
take which cost the Allies four battle- 
ships. 

The trouble in the army seems to be 
a disagreement between Earl Kitche- 
ner, Secretary for War, and Field Mar- 
shal French, commanding the army in 
France. The reason why the British 
have not been able to follow up their 
advantage, tho they have twice broken 
thru the outer German line north of 
La Bassée, is alleged to be a shortage 
of ammunition due to Kitchener’s fail- 
ure to supply large explosive shells in 
quantity. The attacks on Lord Kitchener 
appeared in Lord Northcliffe’s organs, 
the Times, the Mail and the Evening 
News, and have been generally depre- 
cated by other papers of all parties as 
unfounded or unwise. 

The new coalition cabinet is expected 
to include Arthur Balfour, Bonar Law, 
F. E. Smith, Austin Chamberlain and 
others of the Opposition. 








FRANCE 


Public bath established by the Germans in the 
town of Farbos 





The revolution in Portugal 
carried into power Joao 
Chagas, but as he jour- 
neyed from Porto to the capital to as- 
sume his office as Premier he was shot 
on the train by Senator Freitas. Altho 
he was hit by four revolver shots, one 
in the head, he is reported recovering. 
Senhor Freitas was killed on the spot 
by gendarmes. Jose de Castro is serv- 
ing temporarily as Premier and the new 
Government is said to be securely es- 
tablished. The former Premier General 
Pimenta Castro and the members of his 
Cabinet are imprisoned. President Ar- 
riaga retains his office. To effect this 
change of administration cost over a 
hundred lives. More than two hundred 
are in the hospitals wounded by the 
street fighting. The new Government 
accuses the old of conspiring to restore 
the monarchy and of having failed to 
defend vigorously enough the African 
province of Angola against the German 
invasion. 


Portugal in 
Turmoil 


In the suit of Wil- 
liam Barnes, Jr., 
against ex-President 
Roosevelt for libel, the jury on the 
22d: returned a verdict for the de- 
fendant. Forty ballots had been taken, 
and the jury had been out forty-two and 
a half hours, but from the beginning 
there had practically been an agree- 
ment in favor of Colonel Roosevelt. On 
the first ballot nine had voted for him, 
and two of those who stood on the 
other side had taken this position tem- 
porarily to prevent a sudden decision 
and cause some deliberation. On the sec- 
ond ballot, and all succeeding ballots 
until the last, eleven men were for the 
defendant. The twelfth man, Edward 
Burns, insisted that the taxable costs 
should be divided. Probably he did not 
know that they amounted to only $65. 
Such a verdict would have been an 
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A Verdict for 
Colonel Roosevelt 
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illegal one. At last he joined his eleven 
associates and the unanimous verdict 
was announced. Seven of the jurymen 
were Republicans, three were Progres- 
sives and two were Democrats. Politics, 
the foreman said, had no weight in the 
jury’s work. The main question was, in 
the jurymen’s opinion, one as to the 
veracity of the complainant and the 
defendant, and their decision on this 
point was in favor of Colonel Roosevelt. 

There was an interesting scene in 
the court room after the announcement 
of the verdict. Colonel Roosevelt, who 
said that it was one of the happiest 
moments of his life, addrest the jury- 
men in ‘an adjoining room, expressing 
his appreciation of their action. The at- 
titude of the people of the city, as they 
cheered and congratulated him while 
he was going from-the court house to” 
his hotel, showed that the verdict was? 
heartily approved in Syracuse. Mr. 
Ivins, counsel for Mr. Barnes, says that 
an appeal to the higher court will be 
taken. 





It is said that the cost of the trial 
to the two parties was not less than 
$100,000. For the defendant thirty- 
three witnesses were called, and for the 
complainant seventy-one. There were 
3738 pages and 


more than 900,000 


© Brown & Dawson 
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These photographs, made within a few weeks, of 
eighty-two thousand barrels of herring from Norw: 


pal slaughter house at Luebeck; and the cargo 


IS GERMANY STARVING? 


words of testimony, exclusive of the 
numerous letters and extracts from 
newspapers, and it is estimated that 
the telegraphed press report was about 
1,600,000 words. 


It is expected that 
Railway Questions the five railroad 

companies affected 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s recent decision requiring them to 
give up their steamboat lines on the 
great lakes will ask for a rehearing. 
The companies’ investment in lake lines 
is said to be $150,000,000, and it is as- 
serted that if the property should be 
sold before December 1, the date named 
by the commission, there would be great 
loss, as there is no market for it. While 
three of the companies have rail lines to 
Chicago, with which the water lines 
might naturally compete, two of them, 
the Lackawanna and the Lehigh Val- 
ley, have no rail lines west of Buffalo, 
and therefore their boat lines may be 
regarded as extensions of their land 


scenes at German ports suggest that Germany is hardly yet on the verge of starvation. These 


ay—practically 


the entireseason’s catch; this beef from Denmark—one day’s killing at the Munici- 
of wheat from Argentine, here being unloaded, should keep the wolf away for a while 
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lines. For this reason, it is said, these 
companies should not be classed with 
the other three. It is asserted that if 
the boats should be operated as inde- 
pendent lines, they would not be profit- 
able unless the present freight rates 
should be largely increased. 

The commission has approved and 
sustained the increase of rates on iron 
ore from the mining districts of Mich- 
igan to ports in that state and Wis- 
consin. This increase was made two 
years ago by the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern and other roads. Shippers of ore 
opposed it. 

Officers representing ninety per cent 
of the country’s railroad mileage at a 
meeting last week exprest disapproval of 
the proposition made by the Post Office 
Department that the roads shall be paid 
by space, instead of by weight, for car- 
rying the mails. They also ask that the 
mails shall be weighed once a year, in- 
stead of once in four years; that there 
shall be payment for carrying the mails 
between stations and to post offices, and 
that the Government shall also pay for 
the apartment post offices on trains. 
The roads claim that they are not justly 
paid for their mail service. 


When the conviction of 
Trust Cases John H. Patterson, presi- 

dent of the National 
Cash Register Company, and more than 
twenty other officers of the corpora- 
tion, for violating the criminal provi- 
sions of the Sherman act, was disap- 
proved by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, there was much rejoicing in Day- 
ton, Ohio, where the company’s fac- 
tories are situated. There was a parade, 
and a mass meeting welcomed the men 
who had been saved from imprison- 
ment. Mr. Patterson had endeared him- 
self to the people and won a Red Cross 
medal by his charitable work at the 
time of the great floods. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has now appealed from 
the decision, and in its application to 
the Supreme Court it draws a dark pic- 
ture of the company’s offenses. 

The conspiracy was clearly proved, 
the Government says, and it was shown 
by the testimony “‘that these men were 
steeped in deliberate guilt.” They were 
“not merely technically guilty of a 
technical offense, but knowingly guilty 
of offenses that the man in the street 
would recognize as flagrantly and un- 
mistakably wrong.” By practically all 
known means of unfair competition 
they had ruined and forced out of busi- 
ness a great number of competing com- 
panies and acquired 95 per cent of the 
cash register trade of the United 
States. The peculiarly aggravated na- 
ture of their conduct had excited wide 
interest. Many have taken the reversal 
of the conviction to indicate, the Gov- 
ernment adds, that the criminal provi- 
sions of the Anti-Trust law cannot be 
enforced, and general acceptance of 
this view would “have the gravest con- 
sequences.” The case is characterized 
as one of the most important ever 
brought under the Sherman act. 

Trial of the Government’s suit for 
the dissolution of the Bill Posters’ As- 





sociation, which has 35,000 members, 
was begun in Chicago last week. The 
first witness was Charles Ringling, the 
well known circus proprietor, who 
spoke of the use of circus posters in 
old times on barns, fences and sheds. 


There were conflicting 
reports last week 
about the contest be- 
tween Villa and Obregon. Villa’s Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Diaz Lom- 
bardo, asserted in telegrams that Obre- 
gon’s army had been routed by Villa, 
who had then captured Silao, eighteen 
miles north of Irapuato. Obregon’s 
army, he added, was fleeing toward the 
capital. But Carranza telegraphed from 
Vera Cruz that Obregon, in a sixteen 
hours battle. had whipped Villa, who 
had lost 2000 men, There was a similar 


Mexico and Its 
Factions 














International News Service 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
Mr. Rockefeller has been undergoing an exami- 
nation on labor conditions in Colorado before the 
Federal Commission on Industrial Relations, the 
manner of which has done much to discredit 
the commission’s chairman, Frank P. Walsh 


disagreement in the reports about the 
occupation of Monterey by Carranza’s 
soldiers. Villa’s agents said that the 
town had been evacuated by his forces. 
Carranza claimed a victory, with the 
capture of fourteen troop trains and a 
Villa loss of 2000 killed and wounded. 
It is admitted that the-Villa movement 
against Tampico has been abandoned 
and that the Villa leader of it, General 
Chao, has been dangerously wounded. 
In a brawl at Chihuahua City, Villa’s 
brother, Antonio, a general, was shot 
last week, and he died two days later. 
Seven men were killed in this quarrel. 
Villa came north to attend. the funeral 
of his brother, and, incidentally, to 
order 5,000,000 cartridges. The Ameri- 
can colonists living in the Yaqui Val- 
ley, not far.from Guaymas, who were 
attacked by the Yaqui Indians, are now 
in a safe place. Two of our cruisers 
were sent to Guaymas after three of 
the colonists had been killed, but Gen- 
eral Maytorena drove the Indians 
away. They had been a part of his 
army. Now they have declared war 
against all factions in Mexico. 
Americans are leaving the capital, 
because bread riots are expected there. 
There is great scarcity of food. Many 
citizens have committed suicide. Horses 
are dying for want of fodder. There is 
much destitution in Tampico and in 
Vera Cruz, where Carranza lives in a 
fortified lighthouse. When Villa, on his 
journey northward last week, reached 
Torreon, he was met by a mob of hun- 
gry men who begged him to save them 
from starvation. 


Many new orders for war 
-~ — supplies have been reported. 

Russia has undertaken to 
buy 22,000 freight cars from six of 
our manufacturing companiés, and has 
bought 25,000 tons of steel rails, in ad- 
dition to the 25,000 purchased some 
time ago. The steamship “Kursk,” car- 
rying 10,000 tons of war material from 
New York, arrived at Archangel last 
week. The Bethlehem Steel Company 
has received an order from the British 
Government for 8000 cannon, and with 
it a check for $16,000,000, part of 


-which is to pay for products already 


delivered. British orders to this com- 
pany amount, it is said, to more than 
$100,000,000, and the company’s re- 
cent output of shells has been 85,000 
a day. 

It is estimated that orders placed in 
Canada since the beginning of the war 
amount to $425,000,000, of which 
$234,000,000 is for shells. But it is 
known that, as in the case of Russia’s 
$83,000,000 order, a large part of the 
work is done on subcontracts in the 
United States. Italy is still buying 
American horses. Owing to the demand 
from the Allies, the price of horses for 
artillery service has advanced from 
$160 to $200. Among the new orders 
is one for 800,000 horseshoes. Italy 
has engaged 200,000 tons of coal. 
Purchases of sugar week before last by 
England and France amounted to 
$9,000,000, and $4,800,000 was added 
last week. Preparations for costly ex- 
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tensions of plant in several instances 
tend to confirm reports about large 
orders received, as to which no definite 
information is given to the public. At 
the docks in Brooklyn and Staten 
Island there are great quantities of war 
supplies awaiting shipment. Many 
steamships for such service have been 
chartered by France and Russia. 


. President Wilson came 
a“ “im to New York at the 

- beginning of last week 
to review the fleet of sixty battleships 
and other naval vessels which were 
lying in the Hudson River. On the 17th 
he reviewed a parade of 6000 marines 
and sailors. A few hours later, on the 
yacht “Mayflower,” he inspected the 
fleet, which was lying at anchor. In the 
evening he saw a boat race. On the 18th 
the fleet went out to sea, after a stay 
of ten days, and the President reviewed 


it as the ships passed the “Mayflower.” 
On the first day of his visit Mr. Wil- 
son made a brief address at a luncheon 
given in his honor. Having exprest his 
gratitude for the “splendid reception” 
given to him, he said that Mr. Daniels, 
the Secretary of the Navy, had his un- 
qualified support. The navy, he con- 
tinued, was a body specially trusted 
with the ideals of America. Those quiet 
ships lying in the river had no sugges- 
tion of bluster or aggression. They were 
commanded by officers thoughtful of the 
duty of citizens as well as the duty of 
officers. America asked nothing for her- 
self except what she had a right to ask 
for humanity. “We want no nation’s 
property,” said he; “we wish to ques- 
tion no nation’s honor; we wish to stand 
selfishly in the way of the development 
of no nation.” But we stood for and 
spoke for those things which all human- 
ity must desire. Wher. he thought of 


THE FLEET GOES BACK TO WORK 


the flag he seemed to see alternate 
strips of parchment upon which were 
written the rights of liberty and jus- 
tice; and strips of blood spilt to vindi- 
cate those rights, and then, in the cor- 
ner, a prediction of the blue serene into 
which every nation may swim which 
stands for these great things. “It is as 
startling as it is touching,” said Mr. 
Wilson, “to see how whenever you touch 
a principle you touch the hearts of the 
people of the United States. When a 
crisis occurs, it is as if you put your 
hand on the pulse of a dynamo.” And 
the spirit that moved the men of the 
navy was that no threat was lifted 
against any nation, but that there was 
“just a great solemn evidence that the 
force of America is the force of moral 
principle; that there is not anything 
else that she loves, and that there is 
not anything else for which she will 
contend.” 
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THE PEOPLE OF 


NEW YORK WISH THE FLEET LUCK FROM THE BATTERY 











crawled thru the grass and 

weeds after strawberries. They 
were then just the same little red- 
cheeked tempters that they are to- 
day. We had no names then for spe- 
cific sorts; indeed, no sorts at all. 
We remember when a big brother sat 
perched in an apple tree, eating a 
Pumpkin Sweet, and scolding us for 
creeping thru the meadow grass. But 
for all that, those fellows of yester- 
day had to mow a great many places 
where their temper was ruffled by 
strawberry hunting. Many of the 
most beautiful clusters were half hid 
in the timothy, and how the orchard 
grass did laugh when it fanned the 
growth of a whole pan-full of plump, 
round strawberries. 

Not a strawberry in one of our 
gardens then! But nowadays we are 
testing every summer not less than 
forty sorts. Bless the Lord, how- 
ever, we were not without straw- 
berries; and they were quite as good 
for pies, only the “picking over.” 
We had our Sues and our Sallys in 
those days also; and they did not 
need half a century of evolution to 
make them beautiful. Girls were the 
only things that were made just 
right at the start. At any rate, we 
would not swap our recollections of 
the Anderson pastures, and the Root 
glens and other hunting grounds— 
no, not for our present garden of 
Dunlaps and Chesapeakes and War- 
fields, and forty other kinds that 
command the market and make poets 
of very common folk. It is a sign of 
degeneration that we are losing our 
passion for hunting strawberries in 
the dews with black-eyed Susans and 
grey-eyed Mollies. 

Emerson blesses the morning, be- 
cause it comes dew-laden, “facing the 
night as much as the noonday,” and 
it was early morning that saw us in 
the fields. And in those days we had 
the delight of going barefoot. The 
world has wholly changed of late. 
Country boys do not go barefooted 
any more. Only city boys have the 
privilege of kicking around in the 
dirt. In those days we could not only 
run the streets as Nature made us. 
but we had the dew to wash the dirt 
off, and strawberries always knew 
enough to run along down by the lit- 
tle brook and grow cups full under 
the big dock leaves. Things fit to- 
gether if left to Nature; and the fun 
of life is to discover the fittings that 
Nature does not complete. 

Bare feet! dew in the clover! a 
brook bouncing -helter-skelter thru 
the back pasture! Boys and girls 
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shouting and splashing, while their 
lips are well stained! Pails half full, 
and always with stems and leaves 
attached! This is not so in our gar- 
dens; and nowadays we must not 
have more than twenty to a quart. 
It is a grand thing, this evolution, 
which has taken hold of the berries 
as well as animals. We remember 
well when we first saw a Sharpless, 
the first monster among the berries. 
It lay in its couch of leaves, defiant; 
and it seemed a crime to pull it away. 
If we remember, however, it took 
forty of them to fill a quart, but now 
we have the Norwood and the Chesa- 
peake and we do not know what else, 
and two bites to a single berry. Is 
not that right? 

As for these wild strawberries, it 
is pure imagination that they were, 
or are, sweeter than the cultivated 
sorts. The strawberry has been grow- 
ing better as it has grown bigger 
these fifty years. The Wilson, which 
was first to be grown in gardens, 
was sour as a pickle, and some of its 
ancestors are no better; but if you 
take the run of the new sorts, you 
will come on such appetizing glories 
as William Belt, and Jessie, and 
Sample, and I know not what else of 
evolutionary completeness. 

The charm of strawberrying lay in 
the very simplicity of it. Half a dozen 
boys and girls down on their knees, 
and pulling open the tufts of grass; 
soaked with dew, but full of laughter 
and bragging of every success. Our 
Northern home is next to that of 
Senator Root’s, the “Elihu” of our 
boy days; and our last hunting of 









strawberries was in his preserves, 
where they look over the Oriskany 
Valley, and where half a dozen 
brooks jump thru the glens and hunt 
with us. There is no denying that he 
is as much a failure for a farmer as 
he is a success as a statesman. It is 
his father and mother that plan gar- 
dens thru him. At any rate we some- 
times, even nowadays, hunt his ber- 
ries, and bring home baskets full, as 
good as those of 1840. We would like 
to hunt strawberries once more with 
the same little crowd that we had 
then; but they have mostly gone on, 
and we do not know whether they are 
hunting strawberries or not. 

If you have hunted strawberries 
in catalogs as we have, you have a 
whole lot of. history in your garden. 
Our recollection goes back to the 
very first one that leaped out of the 
wild. The wonderful Jucunda came 
next, and we suppose that between 
those and Kitty Rice at least one 
hundred sorts were proclaimed “the 
best and the biggest.” Our advice to 
you is not to undertake to plant the 
latest champions; but to find out 
from Crawford or Alien, or some 
other strawberry king, what he 
thinks about them. Then be sure to 
plant half a dozen sorts, to have the 
fun of comparison. It is really the 
charm of growing things—rows of 
different sorts side by side. 

Down here in Florida strawber- 
ries must be planted in what we call 
bayheads, that is, runways thru the 
bluffy places emptying into little 
lakes. Where the soil is black and 
generally moist you can grow wild 
strawberries, but we never saw a 
genuine field of runaway berries any- 
where in our state. If you plant them 
in your garden they must be partly 
shaded, and replanted every year. 
Raspberries refuse positively the 
soil and the climate. Blackberries are 
the only one of the triplet to do well 
in Florida. If you select your sort 
wisely and if you give a little shade 
and do not have a drought, why then 
you will have your blackberries. 

But why bother? The rose family 
belongs to the temperate zone, and 
instead of blackberries we have large 
trees, splendid for shade and loaded 
all thru April with mulberries as big 
as your thumb. It is the only fruit 
with seeds that one may indulge 
without limit. It refuses sugar, and 
is just as good eaten alone as it is 
in a pie, or a pudding, or a short- 
cake. Bless my soul! how compensa- 
tive Nature is; we will at this mo- 
ment leave our manuscript and go to 
eat a mulberry shortcake. 
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From a photograph presented by His Majesty to 
the Society for Italian Immigrants in New York 
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ITALY DECLARES WAR 





THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE CONTRIBUTES TO MAKE THE QUADRUPLE ENTENTE 


" HE street has won,” is the 
i way the Rome correspondent 
of the Berliner Tageblatt 
announced to his countrymen that 
Italy had joined the number of their 
enemies. Whatever may be said of it 
by the historian of the future, to 
whom all archives and diaries are 
open, this at least is the natural in- 
terpretation of appearances, for the 
Italian people have become possest 
of the war spirit and it would be a 
rash government which would resist 
them. In the crowds that have as- 
sembled by the ten thousand in the 
piazzas of Italian cities shouts for 
the republic have mingled with the 
cries of “Down with Austria!” and 
Vittorio Emanuele would have to 
look to his crown if he longer refused 
to take up arms against his erstwhile 
allies. In view of this those who hold 
that wars are caused by kings alone 
and that universal democracy would 
mean perpetual peace may have to 
revise their philosophy of history. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio telegraphs 
from Rome to Paris: 

The battle is won. I have just ha- 
rangued a feverish crowd from the Cap- 
itol. The tocsin has sounded and the 
cries are arising toward the world’s 
most’ beautiful sky. I am drunk with 
joy. You are going to see an Italian 
miracle after the French miracle. 

His battle is won. But to satisfy 
the warlike fervor he has aroused is 
the task of those who fight with the 
sword instead of the pen. It is a 
strange turn of fate which has 
brought back from: his exile the poet 
of decadence and immoralism to 
serve as the spokesman of Italian 
patriotic enthusiasm. It was in 
D’Annunzio’s poetical pageant La 
Nave that the imperialistic ambi- 
tions of Italy first found literary ex- 
pression. The motto of 








WHAT ITALY DEMANDED 
OF AUSTRIA 


1. Cession of the Austrian Tyrol 
as far north as the Brenner 
Pass. 

2. Cession of the cities of Gradisca 
and Géorz. 

38. Triest to be made an independ- 
ent state. 

4. Cession of seven islands off the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic. 

. Renunciation of Austrian inter- 
ests in Albania and recognition 
of Italian sovereignty in Av- 
lona. 


WHAT AUSTRIA WAS READY 
TO CONCEDE 


1, Cession of that part of the Aus- 
trian Tyrol inhabited by Ital- 
ians. 

2. Cession of Gradisca, but not of 
Gorz. 

3. Triest to be made a free im- 
perial city, administered by 
Italian residents and with an 
Italian university. 

. Refused in full. 

. Conceded in full. 


Or 
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England and France had given Italy 
her long-sought opening in Tripoli as 
an inducement to withdraw from the 
Triple Alliance, and that accordingly 
Italy had to strike at once or forever 
lose her chance at an African em- 
pire. It was very difficult to bring 
the Italian people suddenly up to the 
pitch of patriotic feeling which 
would induce them to support heart- 
ily an expensive war of conquest en- 
tered upon without provocation or 
apparent reason. Under the circum- 
stances it was natural that Italy’s 
greatest author should be called upon 


to revive the glories of Italy’s great- 
est naval period. Whether D’Annun- 
zio was given a hint by those in au- 
thority of what was in the wind, or 
whether he divined it by a poet’s in- 
stinct, his drama was none the less 
timely and had a strong influence 
in stimulating the expansionist am- 
bitions of the Italian people. Three 
years later Italy quadrupled its ter- 
ritory by annexing Tripolitania. 

The Anglo-French agreement with 
Italy, which thwarted the hopes of 
Germany for African territory, must 
have been made in 1904, when 
France and England arranged for 
the partition of the Mediterranean 
countries. The secret clauses which 
gave Egypt to England and Morocco 
to France were published several 
years later, but the agreement with 
Italy has not yet been made public. 
The existence of such an agreement, 
however, is clearly affirmed by the 
Italian Foreign Minister, Signor Tit- 
toni, in his speech to the Senate May 
10, 1905, on the effect of the Anglo- 
French convention on Italy’s Tripol- 
itan policy: 

If the necessary reserve incumbent 
upon the Government forbids me from 
ung of the single acts by which all 
the interested powers have recognized 
Italy’s prior rights on Tripoli as before 
those of any other nation, nothing pre- 
vents my saying that these rights have 
been assured in the most-explicit and 
efficient manner. 

I. must only say that ma | [the 
French and English inroads on Tripoli] 
took place at a time when Italy thought 
she could follow a policy of her own, 
proceeding alone among other stronger 
and more powerful nations. Today we 
are no longer in those conditions; our 
alliances, our friendships, the special 
pacts which we have stipulated for the 
protection of our important interests, 
give us complete assurance and allow 
us to look with confidence to the future. 


A public demonstration 





this drama is “The ship 
is our fatherland” and the 
prolog is laid in Venice, 
A. D. 552, when the little 
group of people on the 
island were about to em- 
bark upon the career 
which made Venice the 
Queen of the Adriatic. 
The play closes with a 
symbolic and _ prophetic 
scene, the launching of 
the great ship “Totus 
Mundus.” 

At the time when D’An- 
nunzio’s drama The Ship 
was first produced The In- 
dependent called attention 
to its political significance, 
but of course we did not 
know then what all the 
world knows now, that 


take place on the boundary line here 
troops occupy strong and well fortified positions in the mountains of the 
Trentino, Carinthia and Carniola. There is no such barrier between Italy 
and the coveted cities of Gérz (Goritz), Gradisca and Triest, but if the 
Italian army invades the Kiistenland it would be liable to a counter attack 
from the north thru the province of Venetia.. The Austrian fleet is mostly 








THE NEW BATTLEFIELD 
Any fighting between the land forces of Italy and Austria at present must 
The Austrian 


shown. 


congregated in the harbor of Pola 





and German 


of this realignment of the 
powers was given in 1909, 
when the Czar of Russia 
paid a visit to: the King 
of Italy at Racconigi, the 
summer residence of the 
King, near Turin. The in- 
ternational importance of 
this was explained at the 
time in the Contemporary 
Review by E. J. Dillon in 
an article entitled “Rac- 
conigi, the Tomb of the 
Triple Alliance and the 
Birthplace of the Quad- 
ruple Entente.” In his 
journey to Italy the Czar 
took pains to go around 
Austria in order “to 
mark unequivocally Rus- 
sia’s friendship for Italy 
and lack of sympathy 
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with Italy’s present ally and future of the Adriatic to be moved eastward 


adversary.” 

The action then foreshadowed and 
virtually decided upon has now taken 
place. On May 4 the Duke of Avarna, 
the Italian Ambassador at Vienna, 
notified the Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs that Italy regarded 
Austria’s declaration of war against 
Serbia as a violation of the Triple 
Alliance treaty and that Italy had 
decided to resume her complete lib- 
erty of action, both because the Aus- 
trian offers of compensation for Ital- 
ian neutrality were totally inade- 
quate and because Italy’s situation 
had become intolerable. 

The intent is plain tho the wording 
is curious. It might be queried why 
Italy did not discover last August 
that the attack on Serbia had shat- 
tered the Triple Alliance and why 
Italy’s position is more intolerable 
now than it has been for the last 
nine months. The fact is that during 
this period of watchful waiting Italy 
has been busily engaged in bringing 
her army and navy. to the apex of 
efficiency and in bargaining with 
Austria and the Allies to see which 
would offer the highest bid for her 
neutrality or aid. 

It seems that the Allies must have 
put in the winning bid, tho what it 
was can only be surmised. We know, 
however, what Italy demanded of 
Austria as the price of her neutral- 
ity. According to the Italian Green 
Book the Italian demands as finally 
formulated by Baron Sonnino, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, on April 
2 included the following points: 

1. Immediate cession to Italy of the 


Austrian Tyrol as far north as Bren- 
ner Pass. 


2. The Italian boundary at the head 


a few miles to include the Austrian 
cities of Gradisca and Gérz. 

3. The port of Triest and the ad- 
jacent territory to be made an autono- 
mous, independent state; Austria to re- 
nounce sovereignty and remove troops 
immediately. : 

4. Cession of seven islands of the 
Curzola group off the Dalmatian coast. 

5. Austria to declare her complete 
disinterestedness in Albania and to 
recognize Italian sovereignty in Av- 
lona and its environs. 

The Austrian response to these de- 
mands agreed to the fifth, refused 
the fourth and offered a compromise 
on the others. On the Tyrol question 
Austria was willing to cede that part 
of the Trentino which is inhabited by 
Italians, that is, about half the ter- 
ritory demanded by Italy. On the 
boundary question Austria offered to 
surrender Gradisca, but not Gérz. 
Triest the Austrians were willing to 
make a free city of the empire with 
an Italian university and “an admin- 
tration which would insure the Ital- 
ian character of the city.” 

It would seem to an unbiased ob- 
server that the discrepancy between 
Italy’s demands and Austria’s con- 
cessions is not so great as to be ir- 
reconcilable. Italy could hardly afford 
to go to war merely to gain a few 
more miles of mountain land, some 
small islands and the complete inde- 
pendence of Triest. But of course 
the decision is motived by other con- 
siderations, both political and psy- 
chological. The Italian expansionists 
would not be satisfied with making 
the Adriatic “an Italian lake,” with 
the annexation of the whole of “un- 
redeemed Italy,” and with their 
African territory. They are ambi- 
tious also to take part in the parti- 
tion of Turkey and acquire posses- 


sions in Asia Minor. Altho by the 
treaty of Lausanne in 1911 Italy 
agreed to restore to Turkey the dozen 
islands of the Agean which she had 
taken during the Tripolitan war, she 
has so far delayed surrendering 
them. In case she enters the war the 
claims of Italy in this region would 
naturally be viewed with favor by 
the Allies and she might be rewarded 
by the possession not only of. these 
islands but possibly also of some 
of the adjacent mainland between 
Smyrna and the Gulf of Adalia. 

But while such considerations as 
these may influence the statesmen of 
Italy the populace are swayed more 
by feeling. The radicals and repub- 
licans of Italy have always hated the 
Austrian alliance and are now glad 
of a chance to repudiate it. In Sep- 
tember, 1913, General Caneva de- 
clared in a speech at Vienna that 
“Trredentism in Italy is dead.” But 
the movement in behalf of “Italia 
Irredenta” was never so much alive 
as at present, and General Caneva 
is about to lead the armies of Italy 
into Austria for the recovery of “Un- 
redeemed Italy.” 

Another popular motive for war is 
the revulsion aroused by the brutal 
way the Germans and Austrians have 
conducted the campaign. Ever since 
August a stream of refugees has 
flowed into Italy from Belgium and 
France, each bringing a tale of wom- 
en violated, of children mutilated and 
of men shot in cold blood. From the 
east came similar reports of atroci- 
ties, for the Serbs and Montenegrins 
had suffered even more by the Aus- 
trian invasion and it must be remem- 
bered that the Queen of Italy was a 
Princess of Montenegro and that her 
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father is King Nicholas and her sis- 
ter is the Queen Zorka of Serbia. 
The sinking of the “Lusitania” add- 
ed fuel to the flames and made longer 
delay impossible. 

The entrance of Italy into the war 
will complete the circle of steel about 
the central European Powers and 
isolate them from the rest of the 
world. Since England has made a 
mare clausum of the North Sea noth- 
ing can be imported or exported thru 
The Netherlands without her ap- 
proval. Switzerland is shut off from 
the sea by France and Italy. On the 
other side Rumania is inimical and 
Bulgaria, tho friendly to the Teu- 
tonic Powers, is helpless to aid them 
so long as an English fleet holds the 
Straits of the Dardanelles, Suez and 
Gibraltar. Germany and Austria- 
Hungary must now defend them- 
selves on every frontier except such 
as are covered by these four minor 
and neutral countries. 

In spite of the growing enmity of 
Italy a very considerable and profit- 
able commerce has been carried on 
with Austria and the economic pres- 
sure which the Allies have endeav- 
ored to exert on their opponents has 
been materially relieved by the food 
and munition materials which have 
found their way over the northern 
border of the peninsula. This traffic 
will now be stopped and the two cen- 
tral European countries will be as 
completely invested as the fortress 
of Przemysl. By her geographical 
position as much as by her military 
strength Italy is a most formidable 
addition to the ranks of their en- 


AN ITALIAN CAVALRY CHARGE 


Italian Army are noted for their fearless and skillful horsemanship 


emies. The odds against them seem 
quite overwhelming when the oppos- 
ing belligerents are lined up: 


Great Britain 
France 

Russia 

Japan 
Belgium 
Serbia 
Montenegro 
Portugal 

Italy 


Area of mother coun- 
tries— 

2,770.000 sq. mi. 

Population of mother 


Germany 
Austria-Hungary 
Turkey 





Area of mother coun- 
tries— 

480, . mi. 

Population of mother 








countries— countries— 
313,000,000 117,000,000 
Total area of em-| Total area of em- 
pires— pires— 
31,000,000 sq.. mi. 3,200,000 sq. mi. 
Total population of| Total population of 
empires— empires— 
852,000,000 150,000,000 


From the above it appears that if 
we consider the extent of the terri- 
tory of the Allies in Europe together 
with Japan the odds stand nearly 
six to one in their favor and nearly 
two to one in population. But since 
the Allies can and do draw upon their 
colonies and oversea dominions for 
both men and supplies it is more cor- 
rect to consider the total area and 
population of the belligerent powers, 
in which case the odds stand ten to 
one in the matter of territory and 
nearly six to one in the way of pop- 
ulation. 

The number of troops which Italy 
will be able to put into the field is 
probably about a million.and a half 
with a reserve of as many more. We 
may surmise that the force already 
mobilized on the northern frontier 
amounts to some seven or eight hun- 


dred thousand. The navy is a strong 
one, ranking the sixth or seventh in 


the world. There are six, dread- 


noughts, twenty other battleships 
and armored cruisers, thirteen light 
cruisers, 120 destroyers and torpedo 
boats and’ twenty submarines. Both 
army and navy have had practise in 
the Tripolitan campaign only four 
years ago, and since they have had 
more than eight months for prepara- 
tion they should be in most efficient 
shape. 

The Austrians, on the other hand, 
have been fighting against heavy 
odds and have suffered terrible de- 
feats from both the Russians and 
Serbians. The Austrian navy is in- 
ferior to the Italian and has so far 
kept safe from the French in the 
land-locked harbor of Pola. It is sup- 
posed that troops to the number of 
three or four hundred thousand in- 
cluding two German army corps have 
been stationed on the frontier to de- 
fend Triest and the Trentino against 
the Italian attack. 

But the Austrians have the advan- 
tage of position. The Trentino is a 
natural fortress and its peaks and 
passes have been put into a state of 
defense in accordance with the les- 
sons of the present war. There are 
no natural obstacles in the way of an 
advance around the hcad of the Adri- 
atic to Gérz and Triest, but if the 
Italians attempt this they will be ex- 
posed to attack on their left flank 
from the mountains to the north and 
a defeat here might give opportunity 
to the enemy for an. invasion. of 
Venetia. 
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BY ISAAC DON LEVINE 


E word “jitney” is of uncer- 

} tain origin. It has been traced 

to Japanese, Indian and even 
Russian sources, but its real deriva- 
tion is still a subject open to discus- 
sion. The word has two meanings; 
one is a slang synonym for a nickel, 
the other, derived from the first, is 
an automobile of any size or descrip- 
tion used for carrying passengers at 
the fare of a jitney or five cents. 

I first met the jitney in Kansas 
City. One afternoon last January I 
noticed a crowd at the corner of a 
downtown street there. The object of 
attraction was a jitney, a four-pas- 
senger Ford of an old make, but evi- 
dently in good condition still, On 
the windshield in front of the driver 
was a big crudely painted 5. Below 
this emblem of the jitney was a sign 
showing the route of this car. 

Tho the day was very cold the jit- 
ney was promptly filled with pas- 
sengers. I secured the seat at the 
driver’s side. He proved to be a me- 
chanic by trade, but being out of em- 
ployment with no immediate pros- 
pect of securing a job he decided to 
invest his savings, amounting to 


over $200, in a jitney. He bought a 
second-hand car for $350, paid $200 
in cash and for the rest he gave a 


note which he was to redeem at the 
end of three months. The 


The following also from the Star 
shows that a different class of men 
enter the field: 


Monday morning Edward O. Bruce, 
217 Sterling building, decided to go 
into the jitney business. He hadn’t used 
his car for several months and believed 
turning it into a jitney would be profit- 
able. He hired a chauffeur and began 
running between the Union Station and 
Eighth and Grand. The first day he 
made $9.60. Three other men in the 
building heard about his success and 
started cars. 

It was precisely in some such man- 
ner that the growth of the jitney 
transportation service took place 
wherever it reached. Its coming was 
so sudden, so unforeseen, that there 
were no regulations, restrictions or 
fees of any kind to hamper its de- 
velopment. No licenses were neces- 
sary for turning a private car into 
a jitney. Anybody who owned or 
leased a car could use it any time on 
any street as a transportation vehi- 
cle. This is one reason for the mar- 
velous growth of the new transit 
system. Small and large cars of all 
kinds and makes were hastily con- 
verted into passenger carriers and 
put into operation. Idle commercial 
trucks were transformed in a night 
into buses and sent out “jitneying.” 

The buses, of course, demanded 


larger investments and were there- 
fore slower in taking the field. Be- 
sides, the number of automobiles in 
the market that could be converted 
into buses is small. But the ingenu- 
ity of the jitney man became a fac- 
tor to be reckoned with. It made up 
to a great extent for both the high 
price and the scarcity of the bus in 
the market. The story of one W. R. 
Roberts is illuminating. Roberts 
bought a taxicab chassis for $450 
and built a bus on it. The new parts 
for the motor cost him $100, and 
the body, with seats around three 
sides, cost $150 more. Thus he had 
a fourteen-passenger motor bus for 
$700. He found the first attempt so 
profitable that he soon began build- 
ing two more buses, one of which 
had a seating capacity of twenty. 

Such was by no means the gen- 
eral way in which the jitney buses 
introduced themselves to the pas- 
senger public. There were pioneer 
cities where corporations were or- 
ganized, as soon as the jitney inva- 
sion reached them, to operate jitney 
buses and compete with the trolley 
car. Ogden, Utah, was one of them. 
The Salt Lake City Telegram re- 
corded the following when the jit- 
ney movement was still in its in- 
fancy: 


Permits have been grant- 





first day he worked eleven 
hours and netted $6.75. 
This was his second day 
and he had already made 
over $6. 

His experiences were 
those of the average pio- 
neer in the new business. 
The public is by no means 
slow to appreciate the 
value of the jitney, es- 
pecially for short trips 
during rush hours. One 
enterprising driver put up 
a “jitney down and back” 





ed by the Ogden City Com- 
mission for the operation of 
three jitney bus lines on the 
main residence and business 
streets of Ogden, to be in 
direct competition with ex- 
isting street car lines. The 
three lines are to be oper- 
ated by a corporation or- 
ganized with a capital of 
$25,000. 

When the buses first 
appeared it was thought 
that the light cars would 
be unable to compete with 
them and would have to 
withdraw from the field. 








sign on his car and filled 
it with regular customers 
whom he promised to take 
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A SIDE DOOR JITNEY 


It was suggested that the 
entire jitney system would 





to work in the morning 
and home again at night. 
The following story taken 
from the Kansas City 
Star is typical of the jit- 
ney man: 


For nineteen years Joseph 
C. Howe conducted a gro- 
ce store. But when he 
looked thru his window and 
saw the many passengers 
alight from and board the 
jitney bus he _ pondered. 

inally he decided to quit 
the grocery business. He 
sold his store and bought a 





ultimately crystallize into 
a jitney bus service simi- 
lar. to that in some of 
the large European cities. 
But it was soon discov- 
ered, in the words of a 
jitney expert, “that a light 
car with small gasoline, 
oil and tire expense can 
operate successfully in a 
two or three mile zone. A 
small car can operate at 
a profit over a considera- 
bly longer route and a big 
bus over a much longer 








seven-passenger car and 
yesterday entered the jitney 
business. 
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Brown Brothers 
ALWAYS ROOM 


FOR ONE MORE JITNEY’S WORTH 


route.” Thus the small car 
and the large bus go hand 
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in hand, altho the fact 





that the latter runs on a 
more positive schedule 
and is better suited to 
stand bad weather than 
the former ought to bring 
about its predominance in 
the jitney system of urban 
transportation. 

The trolley companies 
are also inclined to see 
the greater danger to 
themselves in the jitney 
bus. They are doing their 
best to put the jitney out 
of business thru legisla- 
tion. In St. Louis a “Safe- 


tages the jitney must have 
possest over the street car 
if it made such a success. 
And indeed, the advan- 
tages of the jitney over 
the trolley car are so nu- 
merous that they cannot 
be ignored by any one in- 
terested in the problem of 
urban transportation in 
our country. 

The greatest advantage 
of the new service lies in 
its rapidity. It is a con- 
servative statement that 
the jitney would “cover” 
a certain line in half the 








ty First” campaign for 
jitneys prevailed and the 
city fathers ordered that 


Lester C. Kimmell 


WAITING FOR THE NEXT ONE 


time a street car could do 
it. The importance of this 
in our age when “time is 





all jitneys must be in- 
spected at the city garage 
once in two weeks. There 
experts checked them up 
as to. steering’ gear, 
brakes, wheels and other 
items affecting safety. 
But this inspection was 
made without cost to the 
jitney drivers and a com- 
prehensive plan of regu- 
lation was dropt a few 
days before a local elec- 
tion, for the politicians 





money” cannot be over- 
estimated. Besides this 
distinctive advantage— 

The jitney provides ev- 
ery passenger with a seat, 
doing away with strap- 
hanging. 

The jitney makes tracks 
unnecessary and tying up 
the traffic on the entire 
line on account of an ob- 
struction impossible. 

The jitney reaches all 
the sections of the city. It 








found the popularity of 
the new transit method so 
great a force that they 


Brown Brothers 


is always “on the spot” at 
boarding houses, hotels 
and theaters. Ht will help 





were afraid to enact any 
laws against it. In Chi- 
cago, Mayor Harrison cer- 
tainly voiced public senti- 
ment when he said: “As 
for bus lines over the 
streets of the city, no 
franchise is needed for 
them. I know everybody 
seems to take it for grant- 
ed that a franchise would 
be necessary, but the 
streets are as free for pri- 
vate motor buses as for 
any commercial vehicles.” 

If there is a possibility 





to establish closer rela- 
tions between the city and 
its suburbs. 

The jitney makes use 
of all the streets and 
boulevards. 

The jitney is more sani- 
tary than the street car. 

The jitney does not 
leave its passengers in 
the middle of the street, 
but lands them on the 
sidewalk. 

The jitney is the small 
investor’s opportunity. It 
creates thousands of in- 








of controlling the jitney 
bus because of its regu- 
larity, there is scarcely 
any of controlling the light jitney 
even when it is found imperative to 
do so. The following taken from the 
Oakland Tribune is characteristic of 
the uncontrollable jitney: 


When the owners of four large mo- 
tor cars went to a theater recently their 
chauffeurs drove around the corner, put 
jitney signs on the wind-shields and 
started to reap financial rewards, re- 
turning before the show ended. 


All the efforts of the street car 
companies to arrest the growth of the 
jitney invasion were futile in face 
of the tremendous success and the 
universal favor the jitney met every- 


Underwood & Underwood 


NEW YORK’S FIRST JITNEY EXPERIMENT 


where. In Kansas City alone 40,000 
passengers were carried by the jit- 
neys in a single day several weeks 
after the first car began operating 
there. In San Francisco the United 
Street Railroads were losing $5000 
daily about four months after the 
jitney service had been inaugurated 
in that city. When this is being writ- 
ten more than a thousand jitneys op- 
erate on the streets of Los Angeles, 
while the jitney receipts in Seattle, 
Washington, are nearly $4000 a day. 

These figures speak for themselves. 
They show that the jitney is filling a 
real need. They point to many a¢van- 


dependent business men. 
And finally— 

The jitney demands no 
special franchises and privileges. It 
keeps the streets clean and the resi- 
dence districts undisturbed. 

It is evident from the above that 
with the coming of the jitney a new 
factor has entered the problem of 
urban locomotion, a factor that in- 
vites serious consideration and earn- 
est thinking. Whether the jitney has 
come to replace the trolley as the 
latter in its time replaced the horse 
car, or whether the jitney has come 
to fill the needs which the street car 
was unable to satisfy, without as- 
piring to the latter’s place, is a ques- 
tion the near future will solve. 








"Line administration at Wash- 
ington in its policy of neu- 
trality is navigating a foggy 
sea strewn with rocks, along coasts 
where the lighthouses have been put 
out and the buoys changed into float- 
ing mines. President Wilson is still 
manfully trying to use the regular 
charts of treaties and international 
law, and insists upon sailing the 
good old compass courses. In a world 
full of roarings and vaporings, the 
United States,is the one great power 
in the world which continues to base 
its policy upon permanent lines of 
good will. Every belligerent has set 
up some new and strange doctrines 
of its own in international affairs, 
put forward in the hope to realize 
some small and temporary advan- 
tage over its military adversaries. 
While it is not true that international 
law has for the time being gone into 
“innocuous desuetude,” it is true 
that the three powers with which we 
come closest into touch—Great Brit- 
ain, Germany and France—all make 
use of what we might call an “eclec- 
tic international law,” choosing the 
principles that suit them and filling 
in the gaps. with new ideas of their 
own. 


CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED 


One reason for the present con- 
fusion on this subject is that too 
much stress has been laid upon docu- 
mentary international law, such as 
Hague Conferences, Declarations of 
London, treaties, and the generaliza- 
tions of the text writers; and too 
little attention has been paid to the 
fundamental reasons why there 
should be neutrals, neutral rights and 
neutral trade. Hence an international 
mix-up. Germany notifies the world 
that the seizure of provision ships 
and cargoes is so contrary to all prin- 
ciples of international law, that it 
justifies the sinking of American 
merchantmen bound to English ports 
without even the opportunity for the 
crew to escape. Then in the “Frye” 
case, the Germans insist that the cap- 
ture of the cargo of the “Frye” was 
justified because it was consigned 
“for orders” to Liverpool, which is 
a fortified port; and the German pre- 
sumption was that it was intended 
for the British Government. Germany 
then turns round and politely prom- 
ises reparation for the destruction 
of the vessel because of a treaty of 
1828 between Prussia and the United 
States, to which the United States 
had not alluded. This treaty, by the 
way, like the Belgian neutrality 
treaties of 1831 and 1839, was made 
by Prussia but is recognized as valid 
by the Empire of Germany; while 
358 
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This paper by the Professor of 
Government in Harvard Univer- 
sity was written before the sink- 
ing of the “Lusitania.” But it 
contains a valuable discussion of 
many important points involved in 
the resulting controversy with 
Germany.—THE EDITOR. 























many German writers have insisted 
that the Belgian treaties ceased to 
have binding force when Prussia and 
other states joined in a federal union. 
So with England. In 1908 that 
power asked that the question of 
maritime law in time of war be left 
out of the Hague discussions, in 
order that they might be treated in a 
separate conference in London. The 
resulting Declaration of London of 
1911 was, satisfactory to Great Brit- 
ain and was signed by her repre- 
sentatives, but appears to have been 
held up- by a technicality in the 
House of Lords. Nevertheless when 
the present war breaks out, Great 
Britain announces that she will stand 
by the Declaration of London; then 
modifies the list of contraband in that 
Declaration; again alters that list to 
the extent of including rubber as con- 
traband, which by the Declaration is 
declared to be under no circumstances 
contraband; then throws the whole 
theory of contraband to the winds by 
claiming the right to capture any ves- 
sel bound to enemy’s ports or cargoes 
ultimately destined to enemy’s terri- 
tory. This is not so much a “scrap of 
paper” as a scrap-heap of papers. 


DISTURBED NEUTRALITY 


The only way out of this mix-up 
is for the United States to insist, 
yesterday, today and every day to the 
end of the war, that whatever mean 
or brutal thing the belligerents may 
do to each other, the United States 
stands unmoved upon its right to be 
a neutral and to act as a neutral. 
From that safe and sane position 
steady efforts have been made to 
drive the United States. Both con- 
tinental Eitrus and insular Boreas 
have blown with all their might to 
deflect the United States from its 
steady middle course. Englishmen 
write with grief and disappointment 
of the unwillingness of the United 
States to realize that the Allies are 
fighting our battles and that we 
ought to come to their aid by land 
and sea. Their treatment of our neu- 
tral ships, however, is not prepos- 
sessing. It gives some color for the 
German charge that the purpose of 
Great Britain is to get control of 
all the seas and make the laws of 
trade for other nations. On the other 






side, the Germans, officially, unoffi- 
cially and German-Americanally in- 
sist that the United States makes 
itself one of the allies by furnishing 
munitions to the enemies of Ger- 
many. We are told that the blood of 
German soldiers killed by shrapnel 
manufactured in America will cry 
out against us. Just what would be 
the legal status of the blood of Brit- 
ish soldiers who were killed for the 
lack of our shrapnel does not dis- 
tinctly appear! Nor is it plain where 
the blood of the Serbians, killed by 
German shrapnel fired from German 
guns in 1912, and from Bulgarian 
guns in 1913, is to be classified. 

Nevertheless nothing is clearer 
than that there is a steady accumu- 
lation of anger and hostile feeling 
toward the United States. The En- 
glish are not altogether furious that 
the United States should remain neu- 
tral because they. are getting the 
goods. The English have driven ap- 
parently the last German commerce 
destroyer off the seas; they are feed- 
ing and supplying themselves, not- 
withstanding the German submarine 
campaign, and they are receiving sup- 
plies of food and ammunition from 
the United States in any desired 
quantity. It is true that they have 
accomplished this by their superior 
naval power, combined with a sublime 
indifference to their own principles 
of neutral trade. 

The Germans, however, are in a 
very different case. Quite contrary to 
their expectations and to the proba- 
bilities as shown by the experience 
of the Southern Confederacy in our 
Civil War, they have been unable to 
seriously damage British merchant 
commerce. Great Britain is relent- 
lessly uprooting neutral commerce, 
and that means substantially the 
American commerce with Germany 
and her allies. The English hope to 
starve out the Germans exactly as 
the Germans hoped by battleships, 
aircraft or submarines, to starve out 
the British Islands. The consequent 
frame of mind among thoughtful 
Germans seems to be not unlike that 
of thoughtful Northerners during 
our Civil War. We felt a sense of 
passionate resentment against the 
British people because they were 
akin to us in civilization and sup- 
posed to be a lofty and high-minded 
people who could sympathize with 
the aspirations of a great nation. 
The Americans insisted that the 
British Government was bound to 
take precautions against commerce 
destroyers such as it had never taken 
before. The United States rolled up, 
and once actually presented a bill for 
a thousand million dollars for the 
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prolongation of the war. That fierce 
feeling which we now see to be not 
wholly reasonable lasted for thirty-five 
years. It was extinguished only by an 
apology from Great Britain followed by 
a so-called arbitration in which Great 
Britain accepted a hand upon which she 
must inevitably lose the game. Fifteen 
and a half million dollars for the “Ala- 
bama” claim were paid in cash, and 
still it was not till the Spanish war of 
1898 that John Bull again became the 
favorite cousin. 

It looks now as tho there would be a 
similar experience between Germany 
and the United States. From the first 
week of the war to the present time the 
point of view of the most intelligent 
German subjects in the United States 
has been that they were unwarrantably 
deprived of the natural sympathy of 
the American people. This is a serious 
state of things for America—one of the 
most troublesome results of the war; 
and it is likely to leave behind it a 
legacy of international irritation. 


NEUTRAL OBLIGATIONS 


Nevertheless it is impossible for the 
United States to avoid this distressing 
state of things. First because it is not 
only bad moral policy to rob Peter in 
order to pay Paul, but because Peter is 
likely to make himself heard on the sub- 
ject in the future. Still more because it 
is not the duty of the people of the 
United States to give either physical 
or moral support to either side. 

The United States has trouble of its 
own—present and impending—and may 
thank God that it is outside of the realm 
of trenches and bombs and poisonous 
gases. It is the duty of this country to 
stand solidly and continuously by the 
great principle that it has a sovereign, 
national right to stay out of a war just 
as much as to go into it. We cannot 
command the great belligerents to lay 
down their arms, nor can they compel 
us to take up arms. The United States 
has an unrivaled opportunity to show 
that personal sympathies with either 
side cannot push the Government from 
its consistent duty of preventing mili- 
tary expeditions, or the building of 
warships, or the enlistment of troops, 
within our boundaries; that it will al- 
low no foreign ships of war to make the 
United States their base of operation. 
When the war is over—for that date 
also is written in the books of the fates 
—the United States will have az honor- 
able record in this respect. The difficul- 
ties of the Washington Government 
during the Civil War, and its insistence 
then on more than common neutrality 
on the part of other powers, are the 
best examples for the present. 


MEANING OF CONTRABAND 


In spite of all efforts to befog the 
issue the United States has a body of 
neutral rights, to which it is the more 
entitled because of its care to fulfil its 
obligations. Those neutral rights do not 
depend upon treaties, or Hague Conven- 
tions, or the good nature of desperate 
antagonists. It lies in the nature of 
human society and the organization of 
states. The bottom principle in the civ- 
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“The little red bull-dog’’ on the radiators of cars owned 
by members of the M. S. A. is highly respected by auto 
thieves. Inside of one hour after the theft of such car is 
reported to us, thousands of notification cards offering $50 
reward for the arrest of the thief are actually in the mails. 
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FITS ANY ROWBOAT 





the wheel. 


and responsibility behind it. 


for its power on the market. The crankcase is made of 
aluminum, The main bearings are strong, long, liberal, 
and areinterchangeable. This means long life. 
Bearings are easily renewable—in most other 
portable motors it would be necessary to buy anew 
machine when the bearings wear. Runs in 
either direction. 

Flexible Shaft Drive is the strongest 
part of the motor. This transmission is the big, 
strong, and mechanical feature. Made of Chrome 
Vanadium, heat treated; maximum strength, 
250,000 Ibs. per square inch. 

All bevel gears are done away with, no wasted 





power from this source. The big, cumbersome speed retarded, 
containing hubs are also dispensed with. 

The strong and smoother power of the wonderful Gray Geerless 
motor is tranmitted to the propeller shaft by a wear-resisting 
Vanadium flexible drive shaft. Each one is tested totransmit 7 H. P. 

The propeller is the less type suitable for use in 
either fresh or salt water. No supporting projections, pinions and 
racks to catch weeds. The Gray Gearless is a race winner; it 
drives your boat faster than is possible with other portable boat 
motors. 


This price includes the Pp motor, ready to 
attach and operate; also ignition equipment, 
including high-grade spark plug and spark plug 
protector, battery box, battery set, spark coil 
and switch. Magneto, if desired, $10.00 extra. 


Book of 
172 Boats to 
Select From 


FIFTY LEADING BOAT BUILDERS have joined with the Gray Motor Co. in 
issuing a catalog of Specialized Boats—specialty of each concern from a 16 ft. fishing 
launch at $103.00 to a beautiful mahogany express runabout with every ingenious device 
that modern thought has developed in a boat, with a self-starting 6-cylinder GRAY 
motor, complete in every detail for $2500.00—or a snug, safe, roomy little cruiser with all 
the comforts of a home—172 boats that you choose from. Write for this catalog today, 
sent free. We make it easy fr you to find just the boat you want, at the price you want to 
pay, and in the locality you wish to buy it in, with a GUARANTEED motor installed. 


Gray Marine Motors 
3 to 50 H. P. 1 to 6 Cylinder. 


You can have a 1915 guaranteed Gray. Motor with all the new features in your boat 
for the least outlay of money. Complete line of 2 and 4 cycle motors. ‘“There’s a Gray 
for Every Boat.’’ Gray's are cheapest in the long run. Write for catalog. 





Be An Agent for this motor. 
Men wanted in every locality 
to sell the Gray Gearless. 
Write today. 





Gray 2 cycles sold as complete outfit (ready to in- 


stall), The 3H. P., single cylin- $ plants or bare engines. Price, a 
der Model “‘U,"’ sells for - - 55 complete depending on equipment - - upwards 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 556 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit 


Gray 4 cycles sold either as complete ~~ one 


Gray Gearless 


Detachable Row Boat Motor 


More Power 2% H. P. — because it 


has greater cylinder 
displacement than any other portable ma- 
rine motor of the same rating, and because 
less power is wasted between motor and 


The Gray Gearless is made by a 
responsible and experienced Marine 
Engine building concern. There is service 


The Gray Gearlessis the lightest portable motor™ 

















A MESSAGE TO PARENTS 


If Education is to be preparation for complete living, boys and 
girls must be led to a proper appreciation of the vital interests, move- 
ments and events of the present. No one is fitted to take his place as 
an American citizen and voter unless he has an intelligent understand- 
ing of modern, national, political and social problems. It is surpris- 
ing to see how many students are uninformed on the most common- 
place news of the day. These students are not really to be blamed, for 
most of them have not been given the proper advice and guidance. 
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ilized world is that peace and commer- 
cial intercourse are normal among na- 
tions, and that no two powers are re- 
quired to become enemies because one 
of them is engaged in war. 

We seem to forget that the ships of 
the United States and other neutrals 
have the same right to sail the seas and 
to enter the ports of all belligerents as 
tho there were no war going on—sub- 
ject only to the principle that neutrals 
must not interfere with actual military 
and naval operations. Mines are now the 
ordinary defense of seacoasts and neu- 
trals must take every precaution 
against them when approaching a coast 
or entering a port; and an area where 
a sea fight is going on is not a suitable 
place for merchant steamers of any 
kind. With those exceptions there are. 
only two substantial limitations on neu- 
tral trade. The first of these is contra- 
band—a term which every student of 
international law thought he understood 
until the present war. The reason for 
seizing contraband is simply that it is 
a direct participation in land and sea 
operations. Altho by the custom of na- 
tions no government is bound to prevent 
the shipment of contraband, no govern- 
ment will protect it once outside its 
ports or make any reclamation for its 
capture, if it be truly contraband. 

The crux with regard to contraband 
is the list of contraband articles. And 
here the only question is whether the 
cargoes do actually and directly aid the 
recipient to carry on hostilities. The 
suggestion of the English that cotton 
ought to be contraband because a very 
small proportion of the cotton shipped 
might be transformed into explosives is 
ridiculously far-fetched. Copper seems 
to be a necessity for making of muni- 
tions, and perhaps might be added. 
Petrol is obviously likely under present 
conditions to be used in the field; but 
what about steel without which guns 
could not be cast and automobiles could 
not be built? Upon this whole question 
of the list the State Department has 
been weak, for while manfully protest- 
ing against delays and exasperations in 
the proceedings on vessels seized on the 
basis of contraband, it has never form- 
ally protested against the ever-expand- 
ing British list of contraband; it has 
never clearly applied the touchstone of 
actual military use to the articles held 
up by the British; and it has once in- 
cautiously admitted the “law of neces- 
sity” as a valid reason for altering the 
ordinary practises of international law. 


MEANING OF BLOCKADE 


In the discussions of blockade also, 
there has been a hesitancy to base the 
position of the United States on the 
solid ground of the real nature of block- 
ade. It is a very common practise of 
war to invest a port by sea, partly to 
cut off its commerce, partly to prevent 
supplies reaching the coast—always as 
a positive, active military measure. The 
United States during the Civil War 
captured vessels anywhere on the high 
seas bound to the ports of the Southern 
Confederacy, because outside each of 
those ports it had a competent block- 
ading squadron. 
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That was the sort of blockade which 
it was supposed the immense Britisn 
fleet would institute against the Ger. 
man coast, and the United States would 
never for a moment have questioned the 
capture of ships bound to actually in- 
vested ports. For reasons best known 
to themselves the British have not 
thought it prudent to establish such 
forces off the coast. They do not feel 
physically able to keep up such a block- 
ade. Having failed therefore in what 
was supposed to be its obvious method 
of attack, Great Britain has now de- 
clared a blockade which is not a block- 
ade. 

The American Government has offi- 
cially admitted to England that “the 
methods of modern naval warfare. . 
may make the former means of main- 
taining a blockade a physical impossi- 
bility.” Then instead of drawing the 
logical deduction that if a blockade is e 
a physical impossibility it can neither If a King’s Doctor told 
be instituted or respected, our Govern- 
ment accepts the new kind of blockade, you to take Sanatogen— 
which is practically the closing of the 
English Channel and the water routes you would be impressed—for you know that a King’s Doctor 
to the north of the British Islands must be a man of highest professional standing. You would 
which had for uncounted ages been the take Sanatogen feeling confident that it would do the things 


common property of mankind. A neu- promised; give you fresh vigor, fortify your system as no 
tral vessel entering the North Sea other tonic could. 


without the consent of Great Britain 














in no way interferes with British war- Now &.& fect thet the private physiclns pig am 
fare. The action of the British and Ger- perors and Kings, after personal observation of its effects, 
man Governments in declaring areas on have endorsed Sanatogen in writing. (See, for instance, 
the high-seas to be “military areas” or the accompanying letters of Dr. Ott and Dr. Kuhn.) 
“zones of war” has no more justification So you see a king’s physician might rec- [>> on, 
than it would be to hold that the Straits ommend Sanatogen to you, if you could | “1.4. King Raward’s phy- 
of Belle Isle or the channel between Key consult him—indeed there are over 21,000 | ,,sician, Marienbad. writes: 
West and Cuba were no longer open for practicing physicians who would tell you | genfors numberof yearsin 
American commerce to take Sanatogen, because they all have | ™y practice with excellent 
; written us, some telling of its power to | been notably good in the 
PROTECTION OF NEUTRAL RIGHTS strengthen the nerves, others of its power | (40,t :lderis people when 
To protect these rights which have to enrich the blood and upbuild the sys- the strength. to stimulate 
been so wantonly violated by two great tem, and still others of its wonderful quali- prove the circulation pe 
powers is a hard matter. Certainly the ties a0 an eit to Cypation. ey OR 
United States could protest with vastly a - the credentials a Physician to the Court ot 
more effect if it had a navy of the same pao ane ag te, geet ek distin, writes. . 
kind as that of Great Britain and Ger- its from Sanatogen in the 
2 A our Case. su rom Sanatogen in the 
many—that is, a navy including a num- 7 ° . , SS hen ok 
ber of fast and massive dreadnoughts ne mg a ee — fering from wasting dis- 
and also including a large flotilla of de- ee ae ee j ———— 


stroyers and of submarines, and a suit- Grand Prize International Congress of Medicine, London, 191% 
able aerial contingent. The friendship 
and the trade and good will of the 
United States are worth having, but S A N A a4 6) G E N 
not sufficiently so to protect our inter- omy ; 

ests in a time of crisis. The United ENDORSED ay LIVER 21.000 PHY stCLANS 
States is standing up as the champion 


of the neutral world, and is maintain- for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—“Health in the Making.” Written in his attractive 
ing principles which would otherwise go | manner and filled with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sana- 
under. Nevertheless nine months of war | togen, health and contentment. It is FREE. Tear this off as a reminder to Address 
have been a sufficient proof that un- THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26-R Irving Place, New York. 

armed neutrality is a steam launch in 
a cyclone. However sound or seaworthy, 
the most it can expect is to live thru 
the storm. 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; 
the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
tours domestic and foreign. 
the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 


where personal inquiry may be made. 


inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


the 
This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER’ HOTEL 


street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
Address 

















THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 





The GLEN SPRING 


Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 


through the Lake Region. 
sporty Golf Course, 


THE BATHS 


are given under the direction of 
Electrical Equipment. 





Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, Music, 
ennis Courts, Putting Greens. 


For the treatment of heart disease, rh 
ity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous system, liver 
and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 


For descriptive booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL,, President, Watkins, N. Y., on Seneca Lake 


The Only American “Cure” Giving the Nauheim 
Baths with a Natural, lodo-ferruginous Radio- 


active Brine. 











+ 
Be ¢ iy’ 
Ma nn an ee LoL 


A S Spee Open Ail Health Resort and 


The Year. Five 
Rk From Watkins Glen. 
A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate 
Dancing. Well-kept and 


Mites? 


physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic Mechanical and 


ism, gout, obes- 











SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE, PENN. 


A Summer Home for Discrimi- 
nating People. All Outdoor Amuse- 
ments at their best—Tennis, Boat- 
ing, Fishing, Motoring, Riding, 
Mountain Trails. Attractive Cot- 
tages to rent. Home of the fa- 
mous Shawnee Country Club’s 


GOLF COURSE 


Invitation Open Tournament, Amateurs 
and Professionals, June 9-10. 


MT. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, fag 
Kl \ N. Y. Office: 23 W. 42nd St. “Ah 
> Se Bryant 370 al V 


i rm 


Ml HII 





si Cape Cod 


Warm Sea-Bathing, Fishing, 
Sailing, Golf, otoring, 
Tennis, Horseback Riding 


Shore Country 


Clean, sandy beaches where children 
may splash about in warm shallows. 
Every Breeze an Ocean Breeze 


“Quaint Cape Cod”’ or “Buzzards Bay” 
Illustrated booklets: write Advertising 
Department, Room 469, New Haven, Conn. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 




















MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 


Most attractive and healthful 
20 miles from 
Tennis, 


An exceptional hotel. 
speating. Elevation 500 feet. 
for 25 acres grounds. Golf. 
OPENS MAY 28. Special rates for June. 


ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. 





DEAN HOUSE 


LAKE MAHOPAC, PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 


| |OPENS MAY 28,—Old-established Summer Resort. 


lakes tne located, commodious lawns, running to 
2s fine shade trees. GARAGE. Booklet. A, 
4th Lake. Capacity 125, Latest equip- 


» Prop. 
a electricity, aaa water 


OHAWK seo. ic 


& Cottages Cc. rd Longstaff, 
Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn 
IN THE PINES OF LONG ISLAND. Valuable for those need- 


ing quiet and rest in the country. Resident nurse and physicians. 
Write for booklet. 5M Address Ross 

















WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK (ox. 
At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
“WILLIAMSTOWN THE VILLAGE BeauTIFUL” 





Health Resort, Brentwood, L. I. 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1. THAYER, M. D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, well New "path house, swimming 
. Electric and Ni auheim baths. Booklets. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 




















ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 


particulars, 





Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 








Cheating in Weights and Measures 
BY BISHOP HATHAWAY 


“Don’t. go elsewhere to be cheated. 
Come here,” was one enterprising 
tradesman’s unintentionally enlighten- 
ing advertisement. There are many oth- 
ers-who follow his policy and use short 
weights and measures, if they do not 
imitate his frankness. 

Perhaps the most prone to cheat is 
the sharp butcher; he has more ways 
and chances. His is a spring scale with 
round face and pan beneath. A common 
trick is to stick fat under the pan to 
make the hand stand ahead. He kneads 
it in under the rim. Fat is the handiest; 
sometimes wax, tallow, putty, an iron 
strip, a nut or a screw, whatever can 
be slipt off when detected. 

He may have the scale hanging so 
high you can’t see in the pan, with an 
iron ring inside, covered with feathers, 
if he is a chicken butcher. It can be 
brushed off or slipt into the pocket. If 
you are buying fish, there are three or 
four ounces you pay for and don’t get. 
He blandly empties them out as 
“schmutz” when the scale is tested. The 
vegetable man has a heavy paper in the 
pan or a bunch of bills may be filed on 
the hook with a nut hid in them. 

To permanently set the scale fast, as 
we say, he bends the hand ahead. He 
can’t bend it back again quickly, under 
the glass face of the dial, so he has a 
screw adjuster on the side which he 
can turn up and back instantly. Half a 
turn, the hand moves four ounces or 
more. To weigh short, turn up; right 
again after the sale. The so-called fam- 
ily scale is this type, a little square- 
shaped instrument, with the screw on 
top under the pan. 

Weighing the hand is a trick of 
butchers, not so much of grocers. The 
butcher weighs a piece of meat and 
leaves his hand on as he reads the 
weight, standing meantime between you 
and the scale. If he is caught, it was 
accidental. Or he drops the meat on 
and reads as the hand shakes. The cus- 
tomer can’t read a bouncing scale and 
rather than be called “a cheap skate” 
won’t ask. 

The trick of giving a certain money 
worth when weight is asked, is a cheat 
on its face. A customer asks for two 
pounds at twenty cents, and is given 
thirty-eight cents worth. If he insists, 
the butcher says he can’t cut fine 
enough. If actual weight is read a frac- 
tion over, charged for, the customer is 
none the wiser. It is a mode of small 
scalping, but it brings certain and large 
gain on the whole. 

The computation scale is a new kind, 
where the weight is shown on a chart, 
and alongside, the price, or computa- 
tion. The older makes had the objec- 
tionable feature that the chart was 
made so the same price was shown for, 
say, eight, nine, and ten ounces. If ten 
cents was the right price for ten ounces, 
the same was marked for nine and eight 
ounces, always in the butcher’s favor. 

A computing scale company formerly 
put out this advertisement: 

Can you do this? Buy twenty pounds 


pork loins at nine cents a pound, retail 
them to your trade at the same price and 
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“QUEEN OF SEA TRIPS” 


Excursion Fares 




















Boston and Jacksonville - - $45.00 
and Norfolk - - - 22.00 
Philadelphia and Boston- - 21.00 
Philadelphia and Jacksonville 39.00 
Baltimore and B - - 25.00 
Baltimore and Jacksonville - 35.00 








Including meals and 
steamer. 


A stateroom berth on 
Fine steamers, Best service. 
Send for particulars. 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 


W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 


7 Bermuda 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 


Tours Include Hotels, Shore Excursions 
Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,”’ 10,518 tons 
displacement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing 
passengers at the dock in Bermuda without 
transfer. 











For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 
8. 8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, or any 
Ticket Agent. 














ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 





él 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 








OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


POCONO MANOR COTTAGE 


Pocono Manor Pennsylvania 
(Pocono Summit Station, D., L. & W. R. R.) 











Spring in the mountains with a 
wealth of laurel, arbutus and rhodo- 
dendron is well nigh ideal. 

Add to this, glorious days of motor- 
ing, golfing and trout fishing, with cozy 
evenings by a hospitable fireside. Com- 
fort without extravagance, with Quaker 
hospitality—this is Pocono Manor. 


M. L. Dencter, Pocono Manor, Pa. 











SUMMER CAMPS 








ee ale 


July 1st to September 7th 






A fully equipped boys” camp with buildings and 
tents and every facility for sport on land and water 
FRANK D. SMITH, Director 


Director Riverside Outing Club, N. Y. City 
203 West One Hundred and Second Street 
Telephone 2453 Riverside 
Cony Address, Winthrop, Maine 
elephone 132-12 Winthrop 

















get your money back? We can on our scale 
and make you three per cent profit besides. 
If your business amounts to $10 a day 
sales we can earn you thirty eents in frac- 
tions you don’t get now. 

The fractions earned was the over- 
charge at ten cents for eight ounces, 
when the right price was ten cents for 
ten ounces. 

When you pass a store and see a tin 
quart in a box of cranberries, you see 
one of the commonest cheats in gro- 
ceries. Berries are a dry commodity, 
but they are being measured in a liquid 
quart. A liquid quart is ten cubic inches 
less than a dry quart, so berries sold 
in a liquid quart are short by as much 
as a heaping cupful. Dry measures are 
usually made of wood and liquid meas- 
ures of metal or papier mache. 

The most elusive cheater is the ped- 
dler, here today, away tomorrow. He 
can’t be gotten to court except by ar- 
rest. If he is reported civilly, he gives 
a@ wrong name and finds a new place. 
Or if his sawed and filled weights are 
seized, he loses himself in the crowd 
and then gets more. 

The customer has three ways of safe- 
guarding himself from all these dis- 
honest devices. The municipal bureau 
of weights and measures does its part 
in condemning false scales and meas- 
ures before they can be put into use. 
The city inspectors of weights and 
measures watch the tradesmen and try 
to prevent them from introducing any 
system of cheating in their daily busi- 
ness. But the customer must supplement 
these agencies by careful, personal su- 
pervision and check up the goods he 
buys for accurate count and weight. 








WHAT THE WAR COST 


‘ 

The financial resources of the war- 
ring countries and the war debts that 
will have been created have been made 
the subject of careful investigation by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Washington. Some of 
the results are: 


1. Per capita debt July 1,1914 July 1, 1915 





Great Britain..... $72 $106 
Germany ......... 18 57 
WINE Sos 6s «cmece 166 212 
ee 17 114 
Austria-Hungary.. 35 83 
I 63 6a vated 15 36 
EE sioxn ewes vans 44 88 
2. War Loans 
Great Britain.......... $1,560,000,000 
RE on as a epee aS 1,815,000,000 
OT ee 2,600,000,000 
EN 8s dua capae es 130,000,000 
Austria-Hungary ....... 1,815,000,000 
owas aiatn'ay Sema 2,600,000,000 
I SS os 4 kaw ald a meuia 130,000,000 
NE  aenticaneieen $10,650,000,000 
3. Daily Cost 
PO ee $7,500,000 
SR RRNA er ne ne 8,750,000 
RE 6 win 6 ou wae eon are 12,500,000 
Austria-Hungary ........... 8,750,000 
BE, ihe 5x ach caanacdets 12,500,000 
CRICKET 


Cricket, chirping in the autumn twilight, 
Little kinsman, 
I, like you, the unknown path must follow 
Into darkness. 
Would I might, with your ecstatic buoyance, 
Fare forth singing: 
(Houghton Mifflin). 
—From Poems, by Clinton Scollard 








Shirts and neckties by mail for 
what you pay for shirts alone 


Send us your name and we will shi 
c. O. D. $3 Parcel Post a box of three DUR: 
shirts with three handsome neckties to match. 
DURO shirts are guaranteed to wear six months 
without shrinking, fading or ripping or new shirts free. 
Made of fine White percale with neat stripes of blue, black 
and lavender. One of each color to the box, Cut in the 
popular coat etyle, cuffs attached, hand laundered and very 
fashionable. Sizes 14 to 17. Ties are stylish wide end 
four-in-hands. Order today. Your money back if they 
fail to please you. Highest bank references and this 
magazine. 


Goodell & Co., Order Room 354, 158 E. 34th St., N. Y. City 
TEAR THIS OFF AND MAIL TODAY 





CAMP HANOUM FOR GIRLS 
On Breezy Thetford Hill, Vermont 


WHAT WE DO—Ride horseback, swim, canoe 
on lake and river, ‘“‘gypsy’’ through the White 
and Green Mountains, make baskets, pottery, jew- 
elry and simple gowns, learn the trees, birds and 
stars, dance and sing and give a festival. Illus- 
trated book. Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES HUBERT 
FARNSWORTH, Box I, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

FAIRLEE LAKE, VT. P. O., South 


CAMP BIG PINE Fairlee. Vt., R.R. Station, Ely, Vt. 


Ideal home summer can?p for girls, aged twelve to sixteen years’ 
All camp sports (under competent supervision), classes in art 
metal work, basketry, folk dancing, etc. Special outing trips to 
White Mountain points. All under personal care of Rev. and Mrs. 
H. J. Wyckoff, Norwich, Conn. Write to Norwich, Conn., for 


illustrated booklet. 
Nantucket Island PUrnisticp coTrAcE 


An attractive country house, beautifully located 
on Polpis Harbor. 5 bedrooms, living-room ( 
fireplace), dining-room and kitchen; 
ning water; man’s room over stable. 
ing and boat included. Grand for children. 
for season. Send for picture and particulars. 
G. H. Brinton, Siasconset, Mass, 


|G THE PHOTOPLAY 

















A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
hniq the photoplay, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tux Puororiay Aurnor. 26°-page catalogue free. 











THE BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


and their parents who 
read The Independent 
are now seeking informa- 
tion regarding the most 
desirable 


SUMMER CAMPS 


You will reach them 
quickly and cheaply thru 
The Independent’s adver- 
tising columns. 
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An Income Of 


1% 
4 


may be secured by 
distributing your 
purchases to include: 
Bonds of a Government, State, 


Railroad Terminal and a 
seasoned Public Utility. 


Ask for Letter 5-C 


Redmond &.Co. 


33 Pine St. New York 


TRUSTEE’S SALE 


For benefit of creditors, $200,000 Jewelry Stock 
of Bauman Jewelry Company, of Chicago, CHaRLes 
Suoncoop, Auctioneer, will sefl on Friday, May 
28th, 1915, eommencing at 10.30 a. m., at 539 
Broadway, New York City: Gold Jewelry, finest 
line ever offered, including gold mesh bags, van- 
ity cases, pins, rings, lavallieres, bracelets, etc. 
Sterling Silver, flat and hollow ware, novelties 
and large pieces)’ Diamonds, consisting of plati- 
num mounted and single stones, ranging from % 
to 5 karats in unusual quantities. Watches, large 
line of high grade watches, such as Howards, 
Hamiltons, Groens, repeaters, stop-watches, etc., 
also an exceptionally fine line of ladies’ bracelet 
watches. To be sold absolutely without limit or 
reserve. By order of Franklin N. Wood, trustee. 


DIVIDENDS 


OFFICE OF 
FEDERAL MINING AND SMELTING CO. 
82 Broadway, New York, May 17, 1915. 
A dividend ef One (1%) per cent. on the Pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has today been de- 
clared, payable June 15, 1915, to stockbolders of 
record at the close of business on May 24, 1915. 
vw. R. FORAKDR, Assistant Secretary 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CoO. 

New York, May 18, 1915. 
A regular querterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital steck of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on June 30, 1915, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on June 5, 1915. The transfer books 

will not be closed. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer 


CITY AND SUBURBAN HOMES CO. 
% WEST 38TH ST. 


New York, May 17, 1915. 
At a meeting held this day a dividend of TWO 
PER CENT. we able out of the net earnings for 
the SIX MONTHS ENDING April 30, 1915, was 
declared on the capital stock issued of this com- 
pany, and ordered paid on June 4th next to stock- 
holders of record on June 1, 1915. 
ISAAC N. SELIGMAN, Treasurer 












































To Rent or Sell your Real 
Estate, to get boys and girls 


for your Camping Party, to 
complete your Touring Party, 
use the advertising columns of 
The Independent. 
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THE MARKET FOR SECURITIES 


In the securities market, the reac- 
tion which began when the American 
ship “Gulflight” was attacked by a 
German submarine, and was sharply 
emphasized after the sinking of the 
“Lusitania,” has been followed now by 
great dulness, with an advance of 
prices in the closing days of last week. 
In the week’s first three days, the mar- 
ket was neglected because investors and 
traders were waiting for Germany’s 
reply to our Government’s note con- 
cerning the “Lusitania.” Transactions 
on the New York Stock Exchange wer 
in the neighborhood of only 200,000 
shares a day. The million-share days 
which made the month of April a mem- 
orable one in the history of the Ex- 
change were not forgotten, but there 
was no indication that such activity 
could be expected in May. 

The recovery and advance shown in 
the last three days of the week—with 
363,000 shares sold in the two hours’ 
session of Saturday—were due mainly 
to the news from Italy, whose action, 
it was thought, would shorten the war 
and might affect favorably the reply of 
Germany to the American note. Due 
consideration was also given to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s large 
order for cars and to reports that other 
companies were making inquiries. Many 
were convinced that the car and engine 
manufacturing companies would soon 
be very busy on domestic and foreign 
orders. Among the net gains for the 
week were the following: American Car 
and Foundry Company, 4; American 
Locomotive, 6%; Baldwin Locomotive, 
7%; Bethlehem Steel, 12; Crucible 
Steel, 9%; General Motors, 10%; New 
York Air Brake, 9%; Pressed Steel 
Car, 6%; Studebaker, 6; Westinghouse, 
9. With these additions, however, prices 
are much below the summit reached in 
the April movement. A majority of the 
copper mining stocks showed smaller 
gains, and prominent railroad shares 
were higher by from 1 to 2 points. The 
week’s business was only 1,706,000 
shares, which may be compared with 
the 5,000,000 weeks in April. 

Sterling exchange fell to figures a 
shade lower than the record low quota- 
tion of March 23, which was 4.78%. 
The foreign debt is steadily growing, 
with the orders for war supplies. It is 
plain that London must speedily pro- 
vide for large credits in New York, or 
send gold. For some reason the expected 
negotiations for credit have been de- 
layed. If the British Government sends 
gold, it will come from the Bank of 
England’s reserve at Ottawa, in Canada. 
In the early months of the war, when 
we were the debtors, about $100,000,000 
of gold was sent to Canada from this 
country. We have drawn back more 
than $40,000,000 of it, and probably the 


amount remaining is not less than 
$60,000,000. But the shipment of it can 
easily be avoided by credit arrange- 
ments in New York. Some weeks ago it 
was expected that a British credit of 
$100,000,000 would be established here 
before this time. 


IMPROVEMENT AND 
CONFIDENCE 


At the annual convention of the 
Savings Bank Association of the State 
of New York, last week, 250 members 
were present. In the addresses of the 
president and others, the prevailing 
tone was one of optimism and confi- 
dence. Several pointed to what they 
regarded as signs of approaching pros- 
perity. , 

A commercial agency has procured 
reports from ninety cities. These show 
improvement at nearly every point in 
the last few months, with a feeling of 
confidence as to the future. While 2. 
considerable part of the gain in manu- 
factures is due to war orders, there is 
evidence of an increasing domestic de- 
mand. This is also-the substance of re- 
ports procured by two or three daily 
newspapers. 


WAR METALS AND CHEMICALS 


The price of spelter has been rising 
rapidly. Before the war it was four or 
five cents a pound. Sales were made last 
week at various prices ranging between 
sixteen and twenty cents. There are 
four grades. Spelter is needed for the 
manufacture of cartridge cases. More 
than one-third of the world’s output has 
been produced in Belgium and Ger- 
many. As the Allies cannot get the 
metal, or compound of metals, from 
either of these countries, they seek it 
in the United States, where one-third 
of the world’s supply can be found. It is 
said that in three days of last week: 
contracts for the sale of from 75,000,- 
000 to 100,000,000 pounds were made. 
One of the sellers was the American 
Zinc Company. Another was the Butte 
and Superior Company, the price of 
whose shares was increased by 11% 
points on the Stock Exchange. There 
was also a gain of 5% for National 
Lead shares. This was due to the de- 
mand for spelter, 200,000,000 pounds of 
which have been exported since the be- 
ginning of the war. Dispatches from the 
mining district say that our Govern- 
ment, because of the great demand from 
abroad, has engaged the output of two 
large producing companies. 

The price of copper has not declined. 
In the Lake Superior district large or- 
ders have greatly stimulated. produc- 
tion. The current output of thé umet 
and Hecla Company has never been ex- 
ceeded in the history of the corporation. 
This country produces a little more than 
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The Healthful 


House 


Of course you have pure water, a 
modern heating system and sanitary 
plumbing. 

But— 

What about the relations ot rooms 
in your home—the arrangement of 
furniture — effect of walls, ceilings 
and floor coverings—and other like 
matters with their bearing upon your 
health and that of your family? What 
do you know of such things? In 
“Goop HEALTH”’—the magazine which 
teaches practical efficiency for the in- 
dividual and the home—is commencing 
a series of articles on “The Healthful 
House.” These articles are the work of 
Mr. Lionel Robertson, leading interior 
decorator of the United States, and Mr. 
T. C. O’Donnell, a scientific authority 
on healthful habitations. These gentle- 
men, in their articles, are telling many 
vitally interesting facts—knowledge you 
may easily use to make your home more 
healthful—to increase its restfulness-— 
to add to its attractions and happify 
you in its possession and occupancy. 
Send ten 2c stamps (20c) for the April 
“Goop HEALTH” with the first article on 
“The Healthful House” or—get the 
whole series by subscribing to “Goop 
HEALTH” for one year. Only $2, and 
worth more. Mail your order and re- 
mittance to— 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
305 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Canadian postage 12c. a year extra, other 
foreign postage 24c. a year extra. 





MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint .nd management, in A-1 style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. Roxburgh Pub. Co., 
Ine., Boston, Mass. 


You should have a book- 
a es plate. Like a coat of arms 
it adds distinctiveness. It 
also **keeps’* your books. Have a distinctive bookplate made 
by an expert artist. We make bookplates to suit your indi- 
viduality. They have the “‘personal touch.*‘ Our bookplates 
are original, unusual and inexpensive. Write for particulars. 
Art Dept., The Chambers Adv. Agency, New Orleans, La. 
of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Autograph Send for price lists. 
Letters Walter R. Benjamin, 225 5th Av., N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 
——Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a year. 




























For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 

ers the highest returns consistent with con- 

servative hod: First 4 loans of 

$200 and up which we can recommend after the 
‘ost th } “mace 








m g & lease 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 





First Mortgages on Oregon 


Washington & idaho conservati 


three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. 


rite for list. 


Bevereaux Mortgage Co. EES 








Makes housework easier. Carries full meal to table and clears it in 
‘ne trip. Handy in kitchen, dining room, sun porch. Beautiful 
bermanent finish. Two heavy oval trays giving double capacity. 
$10 in black ;$12in white. Express prepaid. Booklet free. Address 
WHEEL TRAY C©O., 432 W. 61st Place, CHICAGO 





half of the world’s supply, and Ger- 
many’s output is very small. Artillery 
experts say that her ammunition now 
suffers for want of copper. 

Prices of the chemicals used in the 
manufacture of powder and miscella- 
neous explosives have been greatly in- 
creased by the war, the additions rang- 
ing between ten and 500 per cent. The 
price of picric acid has been multiplied 
by four, and that of benzol by five. 
Large advances for guncotton, salt- 
peter, quicksilver and chlorate of potash 
are shown. The war has affected in the 
same way many antiseptics, disinfec- 
tants and surgical supplies. The prices 
of some of these have been doubled, and 
for others the additions are from fifteen 
to sixty per cent. 


CONGRESS AND THE DEFICIT 


The national deficit for the current 
fiscal year is now nearly $110,000,000. 
Altho it has been said that the receipts 
from income and corporation taxes, 
soon to be due, and estimated to be 
from $65,000,000 to $80,000,000, 
would give the Treasury all needed re- 
lief until the assembling of Congress 
in December next, there is now much 
talk about a special session. The new 
Democratic leader of the House, Mr. 
Kitchin, of North Carolina, said last 
week that he would not be surprised if 
a special session should be called, to 
consider the revenue problem. 

There are reports that the Govern- 
ment may decide to provide for its 
necessities by an issue of short-term 
notes. If there should be a special ses- 
sion, it would take into account not 
only the current shortage but also the 
effect next year of the proposed re- 
moval of the duty on sugar. When the 
tariff was revised, the duty was re- 
duced by one-quarter, and it was pro- 
vided in the act that the remainder 
should be taken off on May 1, 1916. 
A very considerable part of the rev- 
enue is derived from this duty. To com- 
pensate for the loss of it next year 
there must be new taxes. 








There is a great demand for freight ships 
to carry war supplies from New York to 
ports held by the Allies. Because of this 
demand, the French Line last week char- 
tered thirty-seven steamships. Other ships 
are to be engaged by Russia. It is said, 
however, that Russia is unable to move war 
freight from Vladivostok as fast as it is 
unloaded there, because the railway service 
is inadequate. For the improvement of this 
service Russia has placed large orders in 
this country. 


Within the last three weeks $9,250,000 
of gold has been imported from France. 
The latest shipment was $2,500,000. These 
imports, with $2,500,000 engaged from Ot- 
tawa, make a total of $63,165,000 imported 
since January 1. The shipments have been 
distributed, in part, as follows: Canada, 

.490,000; China, 
625,000; France, $9,250,000; Holland, 
2,000,000; England, $1,100,000: South 
America, $1,000,000; Denmark, $300,000. 


The following dividends are announced: 

Southern Pacific Company, quarterly, $1.50 
per share, payable July 1. 

Union Pacific Railroad Company, common, 
quarterly, $2 per share, payable July 1. 

Federal Mining and Smelting Company, pre- 
ferred, 1 per cent, payable June 15. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company, quarterly, 
2% per cent, payable June 30. 

City and Suburban Homes Company, 2 per 
cent, payable June 4. 














Stained with Cabot’ s Shingle Stains 
Aymar Embury, 11., Archit, New York 


Moss-green and Tile-red Roofs 
Bungalow-Brown and Silver-gray Walls 


and many other beautiful and artistic 
color -combinations that you  can- 
not get with paint, are made with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They cost less than half as much as paint, 
and look twice as well. The colors are softer 
and richer, with no glaze or “painty” effect, 
and the-Creosote thoroughly preserves the 
wood, They are the original genuine Creosote 
Stains, made of refined Creosote, and strong, 
lasting colors finely ground in pure linseed 


oil. Avoid the cheap, tawdry colors and 
dangerous inflammability of the kerosene-oil 
imitations. 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country 
Send for free samples of stained wood 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
18 Oliver Street, ston, Mass. 


The Safest 
of Them All 


When thinking of making investments, in- 
vestigate the safety, desirability—exemp- 
tion from all taxes—of the Seven Per Cent 
California Street Improvement Bonds. 


1% 


Write for information to The Empire Se- 
curities Company, Hibernian Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 




















President - ° J. Allen Osmun 
President, Whittier National Bank, Home Savings Bank 
Vice-President - - F. E. Thayer 
Secretary - - A. H. Conger 











SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 
ture, and welleg OA we ote —— by Dr. 4. 
i t 's Magazine. 
Berg Esenwein, or prince 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


MANY RED GROSS HOSPITALS 


in the war zone have ordered Allen’s Foot-Ease, 
the antiseptic powder, for use among the con- 
valescent troops. Shaken into the Shoes or dis- 
solved in the footbath, it gives refreshing rest 
and prevents the feet getting tired or foot, sore. 
Drug and Department Stores Everywhere sell it. 
Don’t accept any substitute. Sample sent FREE. 
Address Allen S. Olmsted, LeRoy, N. Y. 


Dr. Esonwein 
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SAME LIGHT—NO GLARE 


KLEARGLOW is 
the most effective 
appliance yet pro- 
duced for its pur- 
pose. Maleofscien- 
tifically designed 
glass surfaces in 
one piece, Attached 


is not a dimmer—dves not tak 
No lost power from headli ~*~ oad any light. 


You can see ahead with KLWAR- 
GLOW on the darkest and most 


e i 


Write for folder which shows 


how you can avoid accidents,dam- 

e to car, and arrest and fine for 
violation of headlight regula- 
tions. The folder also tells how 
\\ W free Showing how KLEAR- 
GLOW casts its rays 


H. G. PARO weiiding“Cuicossr tit 





you can try KLEARGLO 
for fifteen days. Address 














AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certajn 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely berond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe aad Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
hame. ‘The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with conseut of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 
to the value of 

Received premiums thereon to 
the extent of 

Paid losses during that period 

Issued certificates of profits 
to dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of which there have been re- 
deemed 83,811,450.00 

Leaving ¢ 


ent tim 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

amounts to 23,020,223.85 
On December 31, 1914, the as- 

sets of the company amount- 

ed to 14, 101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 


$27,964,578, 109.00 


287,324,890.99 
143,820,874.99 























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 














THE LIFE INCOME POLICY 


It was in 1893, I think, that the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company put be- 
fore American insurants for their con- 
sideration and acceptance a form of 
policy which, now in general use ty all 
companies, differed in one essential par- 
ticular from all others theretofore is- 
sued. Instead of providing that the capi- 
tal sum of the policy be paid entire on 
the death of the insured, it was so ar- 
ranged that the beneficiary would re- 
ceive its equivalent in the shape of an 
annual, semi-annual or quarter-annual 
income. The idea of thus conserving the 
provision made by a policyholder orig- 
inated with Mr. Emory McClintock, at 
that time the actuary of the Mutual 
Life, a man whose services and con- 
tributions to the science of life insur- 
ance have been of inestimable benefit, 
both to the institution and to all policy- 
holders. 

The continuous income policy has 
been steadily growing in favor with the 
public, but much more rapidly of late 
than usual. This is probably due to the 
increased attention it has been receiv- 
ing from the managements of various 
companies. They have urged it more 
vigorously on agents, and the latter 
have made prompt responses. In their 
turn insurants in constantly growing 
numbers have been imprest with its 
advantages. The success of the crusade 
reacts on the companies, resulting in 
new features embodying additional con- 
veniences to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. 

One of the latest of these develop- 
ments was made by the New York Life, 
which will now open an account with 
any beneficiary by issuing to him or 
her what is called an “Agreement and 
Account Book.” Demands may be made 
against it at any time by the owner of 
the account, the company responding by 
sending a wallet of signed checks of 
$20 denomination, negotiable for cash 
after being endorsed by the payee. The 
balances in the custody of the company 
are credited with interest at not less 
than three per cent. 

In a way this is a modification only 
of the “lump-sum” withdrawal of the 
insurance benefit, for the whole amount 
stands at the demand of the owner—it 
may be taken in small sums periodically 
or all at one time. 

The regular continuous income con- 
tract, on the other hand, can be so 
drawn under the direction of the in- 
sured person himself as that his bene- 
ficiaries cannot alter either the amount 
of the instalments or their periodicity. 
Here, the object aimed at—the conserv- 
ation of the provision—is attained. In- 
experienced beneficiaries cannot squan- 
der it, and it remains to them a sure 
income, safe against loss or diminu- 
tion and free of taxation. Any substan- 
tial citizen thru this policy may easily 


leave his wife or other dependent a life 
income of $100 a month, at a very rea- 
sonable premium expense. 


HOW IT WORKS 


An examination by the Insurance De- 
partment of Nebraska of the branch in 
that state of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, a fraternal assess- 
ment order, illustrates the sun-down 
road which all reserveless life insur- 
ance takes. Several years ago, the or- 
der’s funds being at ebb, the rates were 
raised with the result that a surplus 
was steadily built to a maximum of 
about $600,000, when Old Mortality 
again caught up and the dwindling pro- 
cess is in full swing. The examiner’s 
report shows that in the last four years 
the deficit as between income and outgo 
has aggregated $363,607. In 1914 the 
total income was $798,896; the total 
disbursements, $921,174. Of course, 
there must be another advance in rates 
to keep pace with the augmenting mor- 
tality due to the increasing average age 
of the membership. 


Rev. H. C. H., Atlanta, Ga.—The com- 
pany about which you inquire is financially 
sound; has had a natural growth; pos- 
sesses a management of average ability; 
its policy forms are satisfactory; its lapse 
ratio is excessive and the acquisition cost 
of new business is high. As it is a stock 
company of course it is controlled by the 
proprietors—an especially weak point in 
comparatively new and small life companies. 

E. L. S., Mayville, N. ¥.—The surest and 
quickest way to learn any branch of the 
insurance business is to enter its working 
department. Secure an agency or a sub- 
agency and solicit business. You will first 
read the literature the companies furnish 
explanatory of their various plans and in 
a gradual, natural way work forward, as 
your needs enlarge, thru the more general 
technical literature of the business. 


F. R. W., McKeesport, Pa—The New 
York company you mention is sound finan- 
cially and maintains all proper reserves for 
the protection of its policies. Legal reserve 
life insurance companies do not go into 
bankruptcy-—they reinsure their policies in 
another life company with the approval of 
the State Insurance Department. Policy- 
holders in a poorly managed reserve com- 
pany do not suffer an impairment of their 
insurance—they get small or no dividends, 
‘and thus increase the net cost. The Stand- 
ard Life is a comparatively new company 
with an authorized capital of a million 
($324,275 paid up) and a struggle ahead 
of it. Financial condition good; expense 
ratio. high; mortality experience, favorable. 
The Pittsburgh L. and T. is pretty well es- 
tablished, with over a hundred millions of 
insurance in force, most of which came 
from the Security Trust and Life and the 
Washington Life, both of which it re 
insured. Management expenses, moderate; 
cost of new business, low; mortality rate 
too high; management, conservative and 
capable. 

Miss F. L., Troy, Kan.—Company fully 
solvent, has a small surplus and maintains 
proper policy reserves. Its policies compare 
favorably with those of other companies. 
I do not believe the net cost during a term 
of years will average better than most com- 
panies nor as low as in ten or twelve of 
the best dividend payers. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ILLINOIS 

















Professional School for study in Expression, 


English, Physical Training, Debate, Public 
Speaking, Story-Telling an ‘kindred subjects. 
All the es oat of a large university. 
Campus beautifully situated on the lake shore. 
A school for Teachers, Readers and for all 
seeking cultural development. 

Graduates prepared for the teaching profes- 
sion and the public platform. 


Summer Course June 21 to July 30. Fall 
term opens September 20. i book of 
views and courses address Dr. um- 


nock, Director, Box 580, 4 Illinois. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


MassacuvuSETTS, a 4 
oung men and youn 

Dean Academy ino find here a co 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms,$300-$350 per year. Special 
Course in Domestic Science. For catalogue and 
information address 

ArtHurR W. 





Perrce, Litt.D., Principal. 
NEW YORK 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 
Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 
B. H. Campsett, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 














RHODE ISLAND 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Training of Directors of Religious Education, Lay Assist- 
ants of Pastors Teachers of the Bible, and other Leaders in 
Religious Work. 

Cocperation with Religious Organizations of the City and 
State for practical training. 

Special Two-Year Course; Courses for regular, graduate 

undergraduate students. For information, address 


Professor Henry Thatcher Fowler, Providence, R. I. 














WEST VIRGINIA 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 


One of the leading Colleges for Women in 
the United States. Admission by examina- 
tion, or by certificate from accredited schools. 
Well equipped laboratories for Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, and Psycholo; Library of 
13,000 volumes. Modern resi ence halls. New 
$2. ,000 Gymnasium, with Swimming Pool. 

e Athletic Fields and Tennis Courts. 
Healthful climate, free from extreme tem- 
perature. $250,000 have recently been added 
to the endowment fund. Expenses moderate. 
Officers and instructors, 58; students 610, 
from 35 States and foreign countries, 


Address PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. WEBB 
Lynchburg Virginia 




















WHERE ART FALLS DOWN 
BY W. G. BOWDOIN 


The other day a man went to the 
Century Opera House to see Isadora 
Duncan dance. The performance as he 
subsequently described it, was beauti- 
ful. It was the poetry of motion and art 
of the highest type. 

The man was so transported, his soul 
was so carried away by means of the 
psychology of art, that he became quite 
inconsiderate of the material things. 
One result of his frenzy that the grace- 
ful Isadora superinduced, was that he 
lost his purse. This was of course very 
sad as there was real money in it. How- 
ever he had confidence in the refining in- 
fluence of art and went with much con- 
fidence to the box office to await the re- 
turn of his trashy purse. 

The clock slowly ticked the minutes 
away, but still the purse finder lingered. 
He is still lingering and will probably 
continue to linger. 

We have all heard of “art for art’s 
sake,” and have revelled in it, as a well 
turned phrase, but when it comes to the 
returning of a money laden purse, art 
suddenly becomes insufficient. 

It is indeed a mighty pleasing thought 
that a Whistler etching might be uplift- 
ing in its influence. No one who visited 
the recent Knoedler exhibition of the 
grand paintings of El Greco and Goya, 
could help feeling something of the glor- 
ification of art. But when the God’s gift 
is a well filled purse, and no one is 
looking, Art can go hang! 

It is a mistake to suppose that if the 
walls of a penal institution are painted 
with colors having a religious symbol- 
ism, that regeneration will magically 
take place. 

It is safe to say that not even Rem- 
brandt or Titian or any other old or 
new master, could ever successfully take 
the place of good old fashioned bolts 
and interlocking bars. 

Music has been credited with an abil- 
ity that is inherent to sooth the savage 
breast, to make hens lay eggs, and cows 
give milk, but that does not mean that 
ragtime is a crime preventative or that 
if our night courts were opened with 
musical masterpieces rendered by 
trained orchestras offenses against the 
law would cease. 

Alas, no! “Art is long,” it is true, but, 
“money talks” and a purse that belongs 
to another, if its contents can be con- 
verted to the use of a finder, passes 
quickly beyond the realm of art with 
all of its ultra refinement. 

This, of course, does not mean that 
New York should eliminate the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, or that we 
should abjure free concerts and ignore 
the frozen music of architecture. By no 
means! It only shows the insufficiency 
of art, as applied to the finding of a 
lost purse. It ought to mean restoration, 
but it does not always do so. 

Art ministers to the taste; beauty 
and propriety, according to Arnold W. 
Brenner, sometime president of the 
Architectural League, go hand in hand, 
but the time has not yet come when the 
most inspirational art can safely be re- 
lied upon to do police duty or to insure 
the restoration of a lost pocketbook. 


PENNSYLVANIA 








TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing 
demand for Parish Assistants, Sunday School 
Directors, Headworkers of Church Settle- 
ments and Club Leaders. Open to men and 
women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, prac- 
tical. Liberal scholarship provisions, includ- 
i TWO SUMMER SESSIONS at THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. Trertaes 
fellowship yielding $810. RELIGIOUS E 
UCATION and SOCIAL ees INSTT. 
TUTES during the SUMMER QUARTER 
open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournwortn, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

















ANDIRONS 





MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 


2 West 47th Street New York City 

















80,000 VACATIONS 


are being planned for and by the 
Readers of The Independent. Ad- 
vertise your Hotel, Resort, Rail- 
road, Tour, Summer Camp in the 


LITTLE TRAVELS NUMBER 


of June 7th, 1915. Eight all-in- 
America trips will be described 
in detail, with pictures, complete 
itineraries and exact cost of daily 
program. 























THE NEW: BOOKS 














POEMS PLEASANT AND 
UNPLEASANT 


A Florentine Cycle and Other Poems, 
by Gertrude Huntington McGiffert, are 
wistful, musical, pensive and untouched 
by the unrest and passion of the world. 
Especially lovely is the cycle called 
“The Homestead,” with its woven mem- 
ories and cherished traditions. Perhaps 
the most remarkable poem in the collec- 
tion is the last, “The Aged Christ,” a 
strange and repellent fancy of the Mas- 
ter saved from death and dwelling 
concealed among his disciples, grown 
old, decrepit and disheartened, doubtful 
of his Messiahship; he who had been 
incarnate Life and Hope in his youth, 
distrustful of life itself and of his mis- 
sion. The poem has at least the good 
result of making the reader rejoice that 
Christ did die in his splendid young 
manhood, to live on in the hearts of 
men and to be alive forevermore. 


A Florentine Cycle and Other Poems, by Gertrude 
Hyptington McGiffert. G. P. Putnam Sons. $1.25. 


THE TRAGEDY OF LONELINESS 


Truly did Boston lose the last oppor- 
tunity to redeem slipping literary laur- 
els when to the English at second hand, 
was left the discovery of the best inter- 
preter New England life has had in a 
generation. English literary “finds,” 
particularly when they are Americans, 
—despite John Bull’s most cherished 
traditions of conservatism—are to be 
accepted hesitatingly; they suffer, as a 
rule, from a tendency toward exaggera- 
tion, which renders them peculiarly 
catching on this side of the Atlantic. 
But there can be no occasion to quarrel 
with the judgment in the case of Robert 
Frost and North of Boston, no matter 
how erroneous at other times it may be. 
For this “discovery” at least can be ac- 
cepted, not for what the British have 
extravagantly said of him, but for the 
sheer inability of his light to stay hid 
under a bushel. 

The New England that North of Bos- 
ton introduces is the same bleak land 
that Mary Wilkins Freeman and Alice 
Brown have made so thoroly their own 
in fiction; the bare hill-tops, and cold, 
harsh winds, where human beings, like 
the plants, must grapple close with 
roots deep in the flinty soil, to withstand 
the struggle for existence. It is a con- 
flict that strips life of non-essentials, 
that under its barrenness locks up mol- 
ten drama, which is the more portentous 
for its suppression. 

From out the dreariness of life on 
these rugged farms, the motif that .Mr. 
Frost has chosen is its tragic loneline’s,. 
And the pictures he presents are not ab- ~ 
stractions, their detail is that of the 
cameo, their vividness and sympathy 
drawn from experience. For Mr. Frost, 
before he felt the literary call that took 
him across the now submariné-infested 
seas, tilled New Hampshire’s flinty soil. 
The “Servant of Servants,” “Home 
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Burial” and “The Hired Man” are per- 

haps the most notable poems in the 

volume. Take, for. instance, the picture 

of the farmer’s wife in “The Servant 

of Servants,” who feels herself slowly 

being driven mad by the monotony of 

her life; or the woman’s sympathy, 

given in a few bold strokes, with the 

poor derelict of the Hired Man, who 

has come back to die: ; 

With nothing to look backward to with 
pride, 

And nothing to look forward to with hope, 

So now, and never any different. 

And how, in the opening lines, she seeks 

to shield the old man from her less sym- 

pathetic husband: 

a A sat musing on the lamp-flame at the 
table 

Waiting for Warren. When she heard his 
s . 

Sie ee on tip-toe down the darkened pas- 

To mee him in the doorway with the news 

And put him on his guard. “Silas is back.” 


She pushed him outward with her thru the 
door 


And shut it after her. “Be kind,” she said. © 


And thus in a sentence is revealed the 
whole psychology of a woman. The 
chief charm of these poems—if the word 
can be employed somewhat losely—is 
not in the pithy verse, but in the psy- 
chological insight they reveal, in the 
Browningesque quality of their drama. 
Indeed, analyzed on the score of verse, 
the poems would be almost negligible; 
they suffer all the halting awkwardness 








THE NEWEST BOOKS 


Sketches of Great Painters, by E. W. 
Chubb, are interesting essays, full of 
anecdotes and excellently illustrated, 
on fifteen masters of art, from Raphael 
to Whistler. 


' Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd. $2. 


Naples and Southern Italy, by Edward 
Holton, tells pleasantly of those lovely 
but less visited coast towns south of 
Genoa, down to Reggio, now a heap of 
ruins. 

Maemillan. $2. 


American Literature, by Leon Kell- 
ner, is a most interesting short study 
of American writers by an Austrian 
professor of English philology, a He- 
brew, with Puritan sympathies. 


Doubleday, Page. 60c. 


Wolfine, by X., and Sundown Slim, by 
H. H. Knibbs, are two stories that 
will attract dog lovers, for a great 
Irish wolf-hound is the good angel of 
-~ and an Arizona wolf-dog of the 
other. 





‘Sturgis & Walton. $1.25. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.35. 


The Poets Laureate of England, by 
W. Forbes Gray, rescues from oblivion 
some amusing figures, once London 
notables, who at least could write as 
goer odes as any by those real poets, 
ohnson and Dryden. 

Dutton. $2.50. 


Christianity and International Peace, 
by Charles E. Jefferson. Not prenared 
under the spur of the present, but the 
fruit of years of thoro study and con- 
stant ery - and writing, on a topic 
for which at last there are listeners. 
Crowell. $1.25. 























which is ever the handicap of vers 
libre; but they are gripping, they are 
powerful; rime would have spoiled 
them, robbed them of the homely atmos- 
phere, as it does “Blueberries” and most 
of the poems of “A Boy’s Will,” an ear- 
lier and unconvincing volume of Mr. 
Frost’s rimed poems which has also just 
been published. 

In the necessity of this atmosphere, 
it may be believed, that we strike the 
reason for Mr. Frost’s English debut, 
for we cannot help but be a little piqued 
at having been passed for our cousins. 
It is the bond with Masefield, with Hous- 
man, and with Wilfrid Gibson, and oth- 
ers of the newer English school, that 
has given strength and promise to his 
own work. And very great promise in- 
deed, it is, if North of Boston is but the 
second guide-post. 


North of Boston, by Robert Frogé. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. A_Boy’g Will, by Robert 
Frost. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents. 


ve & WELSH CONEY ISLAND 


One does not look fer a blatant sea- 
side on the mystic coast of Wales, but 
Oliver Onions in Mushroom Town de- 
scribes how such a place grew in thirty 
years from a huddle of huts and 
thatched cottages into a pretentious 
summer city with all the old mystery 
and charm lost in a pandemonium of 
crowds and noise. The story of how this 
transformation or bewitchment took 
place is full of studies of Welsh char- 
acter, contrasted with the pushing peo- 
ple from Manchester and the North in 
general who carve their initials on the 
rocks that had been sprinkled with the 
blood of Merlin. “You mustn’t come 
here if you want a couple of miles of 
beach to yourself” the reader is warned 
in the first chapter, and the book shares 
the restless and-unformed state of a 
town in transition, barely saved from 
stupidity by the stretches of sea and the 
overshadowing mountains. 

a Town, by Oliver Onions. G. H. Doran 


MEMOIRS OF A BROTHER 


Characteristically, Mr. A. C. Benson 
begins his memoir of his brother, Hugh, 
with a detailed description of a house 
and a garden. The nomadic American 
reader gets a surprized sense of how 
much a part of himself an English- 
man’s house and garden are. Robert 
Hugh Benson, the youngest of the three 
gifted brothers, became a Catholic, and 
his Anglican brother-biographer has a 
wholly sympathetic altho slightly won- 
dering attitude toward his conversion. 
The book draws a most attractive and 
intimate picture of an exceptionally in- 
teresting family: the father, an Angli- 
can bishop; the mother, a great-hearted 
and broad-minded woman; sisters and 
brothers singularly united in affection 
but independent in thought and action. 
Hugh is an unaffected and unexagger- 
ated record of an unusual life. 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 
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JUS T A W OR D 

The Independent considers itself for- 
tunate to be able to reproduce for the 
first time the autochrome photograph 
by Arnold Genthe which adorns the 
cover of this number. 

Dr. Genthe’s work in color photog- 
raphy has probably reached the highest 
point acquired by any student of the 
Lumiere process. 

This subject, a cypress tree above the 
blue waters of the Pacific, gives him a 
rare opportunity to practise his art. 
The photograph is literally a snapshot, 
all the colors of Nature being recorded 
at one exposure of half a second on a 
single negative. 

The plates from which we print were 
made directly from the colored original. 
This is the first of a series of master 
covers which The Independent will pub- 
lish during 1915 and 1916, thereby 


marking a new development in cover 
art. 





James L. Slayden, a trustee of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of Texas, and an offi- 
cial delegate from the United States 
at the centennial celebration of Mex- 
ico in 1910, has written an article for 
The Independent, calling upon the 


.United States to join not only the 


A. B. C. Powers, but the other Latin- 
American republics so disposed, to help 
us put an end to the sufferings and 
audacity of Mexico. It is a strong arti- 
cle, and will attract wide attention. 


>... B..4:.-&.-8 


A tourist without money is a tramp, and 
a tramp with money is a tourist. —Kansas 
City Times. 





Steve—They say that waiters can al- 
ways size a man up. 

Lillian—I suppose 
from tip to tip.—Judge. 





they measure him 


Caller—Pardon me, sir, but is there an- 
other artist in this building? 

Artist—There is not. There is, however, 

man on the fourth floor who paints.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


When tumult agitates the scene, 
We sigh for peace once more; 
When life is placid and serene, 
We say that it’s a bore: 
— Washington Star. 


“When water becomes ice,” asked the 
teacher, “what is the great change that 
takes place?’ 

“The greatest change, ma’ am,’ * said the 
little boy, “is the change in price.”’—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


“_ understand that you have a new mo- 
tor ear.’ 

“Yes.” 

“Do you drive it yourself?” 

““Nobody drives it. We coax it.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 

The One with the Eyeglass—I went into 
a restaurant and said: “What have you 
for dinner?’ 

“Everything,” 

“Bring it in.’ 

“One order se hash,” 
—The Awk 


, said the waiter. 


yelled the waiter. 


An undersized Italian grocer in Hoboken, 
married to a strapping big German woman 
who is vociferously loyal to the Fatherland, 
received a Black: Hand letter last week 
which read: 

“Tf you do not give $1000 to our mes- 
senger who will call on you Sunday night, 
we will kidnap your wife.” 

He replied promptly: “I 
$1000, but your 
greatly.” 


Yells from the nursery brought the 
mother, who found the baby gleefully pull- 
ing small Billy’s curls. 

“Never mind, darling,” she comforted. 
“Baby doesn’t know how it hurts.” 

Half an hour later wild shrieks from 
the baby made her run again to the nursery. 

“Why, Billy!’ she cried. “What is the 
matter with the baby?” 

“Nothing, muzzer,” said Billy, 
“only now he knows !"—Harper’s. 


Young Bagley married the charming 
Olive, and after the wedding breakfast he 
chanced to notice one of the guests, a 
young man, who appeared to be extremely 
gloomy and was evidently not having a 
good time. He stepped up to the young fel- 
low with the idea of cheering him up. 

““Er—have 


haven't got 
proposition interests me 
—Everybody’s. 


ealmly, 


you kissed the bride?’ he 
asked. 
“Not lately,” replied the gloomy one. 
with a faraway expression.—New York 
Times. 


The social caste of customers is not com- 
monly supposed to be regarded in quick- 
lunch restaurants, but a Philadelphia paper 
tells this story: 

A fastidious person made his way into a 
steaming, fly-infested little restaurant. The 
young woman behind the counter placed a 
tumbler of water before him with a thump. 

“What’s yours?” she asked sharply. 

“Coffee and rolls.” 

She set before him a mug a quarter of 
an inch thick and as heavy as iron, filled 
with a brown fluid. The man seemed dazed. 
He looked under the mug and over it. “But 
where is the saucer?” he asked. 

“We don’t give no saucers here,” re- 
plied the waitress. “If we did some low- 
brow’d come pilin’ in and drink out of his 
saucer, and we'd lose a lot of our swellest 
trade.”—Youth’s Companion. 
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The Name GORHAM 


Establishes the Character 
of Your Gift 


The greatest attribute of a gift is the 
sentiment which inspires it— after that 
the gift itself may be expected to invite 


the recipients curiosity 








It is erroneous to assume that people 
are less interested in the character and 
quality of a gift, than in what they pay 
for themselves. 


Diamonds are preferable to rhinestones, 
platinum is more valuable than gold, and 
silverware is better for the Gorham trade 


mark— gift or no gift. 


EI, 


This inscription on a piece of silver. 
ware establishes the discrimination of the 
giver and unquestionably increases the 
recipients respect for both giver and gift, 
for the name of Gorham possesses a sig- 
nificance in silverware such as no other 
name in the world affords. 


For sale by leading jewelers everywhere. 
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